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The time has now come when we Americans are recognizing there 
are some 200 million more “Americans” in this hemisphere. 

Latin America long has meant coffee, cocoa and bananas to U.S. 
business. Now the condition of starvation and illiteracy among 

the neglected peoples of that area is becoming better known. 

The people now can more than hope. Stanley H. Ruttenberg 


Significance of the New Encyclical...................0eee0es 8 
If change and tension mark modern times, it is also true that 
opportunities have been created to alter the systems and 

relationships of the past. This is the point on which the new papal 
encyclical focused. Mater e Magistra is discussed by one who knows 

the American industrial scene. Rt. Rev. Msgr. George G. Higgins 


High Unemployment—A Boomtime Specter........................ 12 


The newspapers in recent months have been saying a good deal about 
the rapid recovery proving the resilience of the economy. Economic 
Trends and Outlook calls attention to the disturbing trend of job 
recovery lagging far behind the comeback in production and sales. 


Enlist Your Dime in the AFL-CIO’s ‘March on Cancer’ ............... 16 


The ambitious and inspiring goai of involving millions of working 
people in the fight against a dread disease can bring early benefits. 
This is because many people die of cancer simply for want of early 
warning and treatment; funds and awareness are vital. 


The Role of Federal Aid in Modernizing America’s Schools............ 18 


Education, its quality as well as its quantity in terms of adequate 
schools and teachers, has become an issue in many American 
communities. Labor’s Economic Review explains how the traditio».al 
methods of financing school systems have been made obsolete by 
the evolution of America into an industrialized, urbanized society. 


Anti-Union Philosophy Blunted in U.S. Supreme Court ............... 4 


The tide which apparently was running against trade union practices 
in recent years has turned at the court of last resort. Union 

victories in the U.S. Supreme Court are analyzed, revealing not a 
“liberal” court but rather the simple application of sound legal 
principles. J. Albert Woll 


Union Officials Mesh Theory and Practice................000e0e005 28 


Education News and Views feature a project launched this summer. 
Fulltime union officials usually chin-deep in practical problems went 
to school to learn how economics and political science can make 

them more effective. Joseph Mire 
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College debaters will be dealing this year with the question of whether 
anti-trust laws should cover unions. They have been supplied with 
material giving labor’s side of the case; that material is described here. 


‘We, the Peoples of the United Nations...’ ..... pevbesedoecesecess OO 


A special tribute on the UN’s 16th birthday. 








Labor’s ‘March on Cancer’ 


By authorizing a campaign to raise $1 million for the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer 
Foundation, the AFL-CIO Executive Council has offered union members the kind 


of opportunity for public service they have traditionally welcomed. 


Like the original “March of Dimes,” this campaign has both sentimental and 
practical appeal. On the one hand it enables us to’pay tribute to a great American, 
the First Lady of the free world, who personifies the highest ideals of our democratic 
society. And by indirection, we will also honor again the memory of her husband, 


to whom we all owe so much. 


On the other hand, the campaign will be a powerful weapon in the struggle 
against a cruel disease, not only because of the funds it will provide for research but 
also because of its educational effect upon union members and the public as a whole. 


One of the tragic aspects of cancer is that even now, in the absence of a compre- Or 
hensive cure, half of those who contract the disease could recover from it if they, all 
were promptly and adequately treated. Instead, only one-third recover. This means ums 
that 2.5 million men and women now in the work force are apt to die of cancer sati 


needlessly, for want of early detection and treatment. : 


I have no doubt that every union member will cheerfully contribute a dime to on 
“Labor’s March on Cancer” and that the local unions throughout the country will pro 
quickly set up the necessary machinery. I look forward with pleasure to the AFL-CIO soci 
convention in December, when we will turn over to Mrs. Roosevelt, on behalf of all te 
the members of the AFL-CIO, $1 million to carry on an endeavor that is dedicated to Alli 





the relief of human suffering. Ame 
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“If we are to meet a problem so staggering in its 
dimensions, our approach must itself be equally bold, 
an approach consistent with the majestic concept of 
Operation Pan America. Therefore I have called on 
all the people of this hemisphere to join in a new 
Alliance for Progress . . . a vast cooperative effort, 
unparalleled in magnitude and nobility of purpose, to 
satisfy the basic needs of the American people for 
homes, work and land, health and schools. . .” 

These words in President Kennedy's speech to Latin 
American representatives at a White House meeting 
on March 13, 1961, set the tone and scope cf the 
program needed to meet the inseparabie challenges 
facing this hemisphere’s nations: the twin needs for 
social and economic reform and for economic devel- 
opment. Unless Latin America combines social and 
economic progress with future capital investment, the 
Alliance for Progress cannot succeed. 

In early August, a special meeting of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council at Punta del 
Este in Uruguay considered the best ways to carry 
out the Alliance for Progress. Prior to the meeting, the 
Organization of American States brought together 
experts to provide data and suggestions for the best 
ways to make the alliance a reality. What is known 
as the Charter of Punta del Este, establishing the 
Alliance for Progress within the framework of Opera- 
tion Pan America, was adopted at the August meeting. 


STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG is director, AFL-CIO Department 
of Research. He attended the Punta del Este conference, with 
Letter Carriers’ President William Doherty and AFL-CIO Inter- 
American Rep. Serafino Romualdi, as observer with U.S. delegation. 
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Progress 


Or Poverty 


In the 


Americas 


by Stanley H. Ruttenberg 


The charter’s preamble states the challenge: “The 
men and women of our hemisphere . . . are determined 
for themselves and their children to have decent and 
ever more abundant lives, to gain access to knowledge 
and equal opportunity for all and to end those condi- 
tions which benefit a few at the expense and indignity 
of many.” This statement puts in words what must 
now be accomplished in fact. 

More specifically, the Charter of Punta del Este 
set forth 12 basic objectives toward this goal, objec- 
tives to meet the honest needs of the people of Latin 
America. Only by looking at fundamental facts about 
Latin America can we begin to understand why these 
objectives need to be spelled out at this time in his- 
tory—facts that describe the “problem so staggering 
in its dimensions,” facts that call for an Alliance for 
Progress. 


A mushrooming Latin American population neces- 
sitates a rapid economic growth rate. Not only must 
the economy provide for constantly increasing numbers 
of people, but inadequate income and deplorable liv- 
ing standards for the current population must be 
changed. Latin America’s present 200 million pop- 
ulation will rise 50 percent in the next 15 years, 100 
percent in the next 25-30 years. By then, the peoples 
of these countries will outnumber the combined pop- 
ulations of the United States and Canada. 

Currently per capita income averages $300 a year, 
one-third of the per capita income in Western Europe 
and one-seventh of that in the United States. This 
average of $300 disguises the divergence among and 
within nations. For example, Peru has an average of 
$100 per capita income, while Venezuela’s is about 
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$750. But within each nation in Latin America, 
poverty for the many accompanies plenty for the few. 
The wealthy are very rich and few in number; the 
poor are very poor and very numerous. 

Exceedingly poor income distribution, avoidance of 
taxes by the high-income earners and draining off of 
wealth at the top levels of society prevents the use of 
such wealth (stashed away in European or U.S. 
banks) for the development of the countries them- 
selves. At the same time, much of the population is 
pressed together in large coastal cities, such as Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Caracas, Montevi- 
deo, Valparaiso and Santiago, while the internal land 
remains relatively sparsely populated and inadequately 
developed. Land and tax reform are paramount to the 
solution of these and other problems. 


A very few landowners own the land tilled by a 
large population using very primitive methods. Only 
5 percent of the arable land in Latin America is culti- 
vated, compared to 24 percent in the United States. 
This distribution, together with the fact that 60-80 
percent of cultivable land is owned by 3 to 8 percent 
of the landowners, demonstrates that most of the good, 
workable, arable land is owned by a few and much of 
the land is not worked at all. The large landholdings, 
called latifundios, are therefore not adequately culti- 
vated. There are also tiny, dwarf holdings, called 
minifundios, which are uneconomical to cultivate. 

Despite improvements in recent years, health and 
sanitation problems are equally staggering and life 
expectancy is low. Diseases such as malaria, for which 
preventative measures have been developed elsewhere, 
are prevalent in much of South America. Infant mor- 
tality rates are exceedingly high. Life expectancy is 
65 percent of that in the United States; 45 years 
in Latin America, 70 in the U.S. Insufficient water 
supplies, sanitary and health conditions, housing and 
nutrition—all are conducive to low life expectancy 
and other social and economic problems. 


Added to the problems of bad water and bad health 
facilities is bad housing. Between 30 and 40 percent of 
the city populations live in overcrowded slum areas. 
One million new slum dwellings are added each year. 
Deplorable slum conditions exist within a few blocks 
of luxurious apartments. Large families of 6, 10 or 
12 people live in one room with no cooking facilities, 
no electric lights, no potable water. Rural housing is 
not much better and the needs of the rural population 
are as great as those of the urban dwellers. 
Education facilities are also sadly lacking for these 
crowded, underfed millions. The average length of 
schooling in Latin American countries amounts to 
only two years. More than 40 percent of the population 
over age 15 is illiterate and there are no school facil- 
ities for 15 million children of school age. Less than 
10 percent of the people who enter first grade complete 
primary school; more than half leave school after the 
second year. And trained teachers are scarce. 
Again, these averages hide the divergence between 


countries and available statistical measures are quite 
rough. But estimates show that despite improvements 
in some countries illiteracy rates still range from 13 
percent in Argentina to 89 percent in Haiti. Brazil, 
the largest Latin American nation, has a 50 percent 
illiteracy rate; Bolivia, Guatemala and Honduras about 
70 percent. 

These social and economic inadequacies seem even 
more staggering when considered along with the eco- 
nomic instability of many Latin American nations. 
All too often a Latin American nation’s economy de- 
pends on the production and export of one or two 
commodities. For example, Brazil relies on coffee and 
cacao for 64 percent of its earning capacity from 
exports. El Salvador depends on coffee exports for 
72 percent of its export earnings, Venezuela upon 
petroleum for 92 percent, and Honduras and Ecuador 
need to export bananas for more than 50 percent of 
their earnings, while Colombia relies on coffee and 
petroleum for 92 percent. 


This is the challenge facing the hemisphere: How 
can nations without economic stability and integration 
simultaneously solve their economic and social prob- 
lems? How can nations of large landholdings, inade- 
quate tax structures, overdependence on one or two 
export commodities, desperate health, education and 
living conditions and mass unemployment stop the 
waste and decay sweeping over ever-increasing popu- 
lations? 

Investment alone will not meet this challenge. The 
past has proved that neither development loans and 
assistance from the U.S. and international lending 
agencies, nor private capital from the U.S. and other 
nations around the world have caused these countries 
to concentrate on improving their basic social and ec- 
onomic conditions. The United States has put an 
estimated $9 billion worth of private capital into Latin 
America. An additional $3 billion of international 
lending agency funds has been made available. 

But this private and public capital has not been 
coordinated into a well-planned economic and social 
development program. For too long, too much money 
has been drained off at the top. In the words of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, it is now time to see that any additional 
funds going to Latin America reach the hands of 
“the man in the street.” 


The essence of the problem is expressed in a pam- 
phlet called “The Voice of Latin America.”* Here 
William Benton reports, “I heard it argued in Latin 
America that if priorities must be established between 
economic development and education, economic de- 
velopment must come first—and literacy and educa- 
tion will follow.” In the words of many Latin Ameri- 
cans, that might be expressed, “the drive for mass 





* Statistics in this article were taken largely from this pam- 
phlet, reprinted from 1961 Brittannica Book of the Year and 
the OAS experts’ report, “Planning for Economic and Social 
Development for Latin America.” 
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spear family dinner. 


Indian children high in 
Andes line up for 
school run by UN 
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literacy (and, we could add, every other social, eco- 
nomic and health problem of the people) should not 
be allowed to hold up economic advance.” Let’s get 
on with the job of industrializing and everything else 
will fall into place. 

Experience proves the fallacy of this approach. In- 
dustrialization has progressed. Basic economic and 
social reforms to support that industrialization have 
failed. Despite nearly $3 billion in U.S. government 
and international lending agency loans, despite almost 
$9 billion of U.S. private investment capital, condi- 
tions are not much better. Experience shows that the 
swift rush of population rises, spreading disease and 
hunger will wipe out all else unless social development 
and economic expansion move together, not separate- 
ly. Those who say that all will fall neatly into place 
cannot point to areas where such a neat pattern exists. 

This was the staggering problem faced at Punta del 
Este. These and many other facts and ideas were the 
basis of discussions at the IA-ECOSOC meeting. 
From this meeting emerged the Charter of Punta del 
Este, in which the Latin American nations committed 
themselves to formulate plans for long-range economic 
goals and objectives within Operation Pan America. 


This commitment includes setting forth the degree 
of self-help and outside assistance necessary. In the 
words of the charter, these nations are committed “to 
make the benefits of economic progress available to 
all citizens of all economic and social groups through 
a more equitable distribution of national income, rais- 
ing more rapidly the income and standard of living 
of the needier sectors of the population at the same 
time that a higher proportion of the national product 
is devoted to investment.” This combination of com- 
mitments rejects the reported Latin American con- 
cept that economic development should have priority 
Over economic and social reform. 

To attain this goal, the U.S. has pledged itself to 
make available a major part of at least $20 billion 
Over the next 10 years. This sum includes funds al- 
located to the Inter-American Development Bank, the 
Export-Import Bank, the Development Loan Fund, 
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and ICA, as well as funds from international lending 
agencies such as the IMF, the World Bank and private 
funds of investors from various parts of the world. 

The crux of the conference issues at Punta del Este 
was how best to insure the simultaneous character of 
efforts to improve social and economic conditions and 
efforts to industrialize further. The charter recognizes 
this basic need for fundamental social reform. Under 
the plan of the charter and the compromise procedure 
finally adopted, each country is supposed to create a 
long-run economic and social development plan, set- 
ting forth its goals and objectives. Such a plan is to 
deal with the use of internal resources to develop 
many social improvements and to call upon external 
funds for specific developments. This would require 
tax reform so the countries could raise enough money 
internally to use for social progress. It would also re- 
quire plans incorporating other social and economic 
reforms and allocations of resources for their improve- 
ment. These plans would be designed to reach a mini- 
mum 2.5 percent per capita growth rate, improved 
agricultural productivity and agrarian reform. They 
would describe the degree of industrialization pro- 
posed and the funds needed for that, the plans for im- 
provement of power, transportation and facilities to 
attract private investment. In short, the overall plan 
of each country would show how that nation intended 
to reach the 12 objectives of the charter as well as the 
external funds needed to implement its own efforts 
toward those goals. 


Preceding the meeting, committees of experts 
brought together by the Organization of American 
States recommended the formation of a standing com- 
mittee of IA-ECOSOC “to receive, discuss and eval- 
uate” as well as “to follow the progress of the plan” 
during the course of their development and implemen- 
tation. This would provide each country with expert 
assistance in formulating its plans and insure the dual 
purpose of economic development and social reform. 
The suggested procedure resembled the structure set 
up to implement the Marshall Plan. 

The OAS experts’ proposal was opposed by some 
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of the large countries at Punta del Este, largely on 
grounds of interference with national sovereignty of 
individual countries. Their substitute proposal made 
the individual countries less accountable to a formal 
Inter-American Committee. The smaller countries 
then objected to this weakened structure and urged 
complete review procedure to assure that each coun- 
try was making its own major effort toward social re- 
form and economic development before available 
funds could be directed to it. 

The result of this disagreement was a compromise, 
finally adopted and incorporated into the Charter of 
Punta del Este. Under the compromise a panel of 
nine experts will be attached full-time to IA-ECOSOC. 
Each government, “if it so wishes” can submit its plans 
for review to an ad hoc committee, composed of three 
of the nine experts and three additional experts (not 
on the nine-man panel )—a six member ad hoc com- 
mittee. This six-member ad hoc committee will be 
appointed by the secretary general of the OAS “at 
the request of the interested government and with its 
consent.” 


Here lie the crucial issues for the implementation 
of the Alliance for Progress: How independent and 
how effective will the ad hoc committee prove? How 
firmly will this committee insist that the development 
programs be consistent with “the principles of the 
Act of Bogota and the Punta del Este Charter?” How 
strong will the Inter-American Development Bank, 
the U.S. Export-Import Bank, or the Development 
Loan Fund—the lending agencies—make their insist- 
ence on the implementation of the charter’s basic 
principles before granting requested loans? How af- 
firmative will these lending agencies be when the time 
arrives to tell a government that a loan or a series of 
loans cannot be granted because it entails priority for 
economic development with little or no provision for 
simultaneous social reform? 

The effect of this procedure is so important because 
it will determine whether the Charter of Punta del 
Este remains a document of high sounding intention 
or becomes the foundation of substantial change in 
Latin America. The 12 objectives listed by the chart- 
er can become realities only if the countries themselves 
make concerted efforts toward agrarian and tax re- 
form, toward improved social capital via better health, 
education and housing. 

The Alliance for Progress, the studies of the OAS 
experts’ committee and the Charter of Punta del Este 
emphasize that successful Latin American develop- 
ment depends on these reforms. Without land reform, 
productivity and efficiency of agriculture cannot im- 
prove because the latifundios will remain largely un- 
der-utilized and the minifundios inefficiently utilized. 
Without tax reform, the wealth of the nations will con- 
tinue to be drained off at the top, sent to foreign 
countries by the rich for investment abroad and es- 
cape usefulness to the nation’s basic development. 
Without improved education, mass illiteracy cannot 
be reduced. Without improved health, sanitation and 
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housing, the people cannot participate in making the 
economies strong and balanced. 

Under the procedure adopted, however, the route 
to reform has three possible pitfalls: The first test 
depends on the desire of the nation to implement so- 
cial reforms while seeking funds for economic devel- 
opment. The nation may, “if it wishes,” submit its 
plan to the six-man ad hoc committee for advice as 
to whether the programs, goals and objectives are 
consistent with the Charter of Punta del Este, the Act 
of Bogota and Operation Pan America. If the com- 
mittee found some inconsistencies, it would have tech- 
nical assistance available for improving the plans. 


The second test depends on the effectiveness of the 
ad hoc committee. The ad hoc committee must have 
enough persuasive powers, technical ability and dedi- 
cation to the charter’s principles to help see that the 
plan is actually designed to implement social and eco- 
nomic reform. If the plan is submitted to the ad hoc 
committee, the experts must then be active and strong 
enough to help the country reach a plan consistent 
with the objectives of the Alliance for Progress. Their 
advice and this procedure could help implement the 
charter. Even if the ad hoc committee does all of this, 
however, there is no provision that stops the lending 
agency from granting the loan regardless of the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. A weak committee could 
fail to improve the plans or it could approve inade- 
quate plans. 

Furthermore, under the charter procedure, the 
country is not compelled to submit its plan to an ad 
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hoc committee at all. The participating nation may 
sidestep the ad hoc group and apply directly to the 
lending agency without a review of its plan. 

The third test, then, depends upon the lending 
agency. The lending agency must not only insist that 
the country’s long-run plans be reviewed by the ad 
hoc committee but also be subject to careful scrutiny 
for compliance with the charter. The lending agency 
must be willing to deny loans for economic develop- 
ment assistance and all external funds to countries not 
actively engaged in using their own efforts toward 
realistic, social and economic reform in line with the 
objectives of the entire concept of the Alliance for 
Progress. 


The nations concerned, the expert ad hoc com- 
mittee and the lending agencies must hold fast to a 
firm purpose by doing precisely what the charter says 
needs to be done. No one of these groups opposes 
the charter’s principles. No Latin American nation 
opposes social and economic reform. But past per- 
formance has proved that desire has not been accom- 
panied by deeds. The test of the future will depend 
not only on recognition that both social reform and 
economic development are necessary but also on ac- 
tions to insure their simultaneous progress. The “bold 
approach” which President Kennedy cited as a press- 
ing need last March was put into the Punta del Este 
document of August. Bold actions are now needed 
to carry it out. 

Trade unionists of the Americas have stated their 
approval of the charter and the need for bold imple- 
mentation. Shortly after the Punta del Este meeting, 
the Regional Organization of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, called ORIT, held 
an Economic and Social Conference in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. “We are gratified that the principle ORIT has 
advocated for many years, that there cannot be eco- 
nomic development without concurring social progress, 
has been accepted in principle at Punta del Este. . .” 
these representatives stated in a resolution adopted at 
the meeting. 


The charter states positively that national devel- 
opment programs in the Latin American nations 
“should incorporate self-help efforts directed to,” 
among other things, “establishing effective systems of 
labor relations and procedures for consultation and 
collaboration among public authorities, employer as- 
sociations and labor organizations.” 

These programs, according to the charter, must also 
embrace a series of elements outlined in the charter’s 
appendix, including “the machinery of public ad- 
ministration—including relationships with local gov- 
ernments, decentralized agencies and non-governmen- 
tal organizations such as labor organizations, cooper- 
atives, business and industrial organizations—to be 
used in carrying out the program, adapting it to 
changing circumstances and evaluating the progress 
made.” 

Trade unionists joined enthusiastically, therefore, in 
endorsing the Charter of Punta del Este. For the 
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first time it became clear the participating countries 
will be required to develop a coordinated, long-run 
economic and social reform program in order to qual- 
ify for long-term external development loans and 
assistance. 

The charter, therefore, marks progress, a “bold 
approach” to “staggering problems.” If its principles 
and concept are carried out in the administration of 
the Alliance for Progress, the decade of the Sixties 
will mark the beginning of a fruitful and meaningful 
life for all peoples of the Americas. 

Now bold action will decide whether President 
Kennedy’s idea for an Alliance for Progress will suc- 
ceed. Easy or timid action will mean just another $20 
billion for existing Latin American governments, to 
be used as in the past mainly to drain off the sub- 
stantial benefits for the few wealthy individuals who 
export their profits to the banks of Switzerland, the 
United States or England. 


The Latin American governments can show “bold” 
action, too, because reforming their tax and social 
structures amounts to a peaceful revolution in many 
American countries—a turnabout in policy and pro- 
cedure. However well-intentioned these governments 
may be, their plans must, in fact, give simultaneous 
priority to land reform, housing, education, sanitation 
and tax reforms along with economic development 
programs. Only the future will show how effectively 
the charter will be implemented. 

Only if these nations pursue goals of internal re- 
form consistent with the Alliance for Progress can 
external support become meaningful. Only then will 
the Charter of Punta del Este fulfill its hopes. As 
President Kennedy said, “If this (self-help) effort is 
made, then outside assistance will give a vital impetus 
to progress; without it, no amount of help will ad- 
vance the welfare of the people.” The welfare of 
these people will affect the political and economic 
future of the Americas. 
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One of the most distinctive features of Pope 
John’s new social encyclical is its consistently positive 
and constructive tone—its tone of quiet and reassuring 
Christian optimism and unaffected benevolence so 
characteristic of its author. In view of world condi- 
tions, one would not have been greatly surprised if 
the encyclical had taken a rather dismal and pessi- 
mistic view of the immediate future. The fact is, 
however, Pope John is profoundly optimistic in the 
face of problems which might have tempted a lesser 
man to throw up his hands in despair. 

“Our era,” he says, “is penetrated and shot through 
by radical errors, it is torn and upset by deep dis- 
orders. Nevertheless, it is also an era in which im- 
mense possibilities for good are opened... .” 

Pope John’s concern is not to condemn or anathe- 
matize modern progress but simply to point out that 
“after all this progress, and even because of it, there 
remains the problem that the social relationships be 
reconstructed in a more human balance both in regard 
to individual political communities and on a world 
scale.” 

A second distinctive feature of the new encyclical 
is its overriding emphasis on the fact that social jus- 
tice is universal in scope and is not to be thought of 


On the 70th Anniversary of the famed social 
encyclical Rerum Novarum and the 40th Anni- 
versary of Quadragesimo Anno, Pope John 
XXIII issued a new encyclical, Mater e Magi- 
stra, subtitled, “On Present Developments Of 
The Social Question In The Light of Christian 
Teaching.” 

The new encyclical, the longest ever issued 
in the history of the church, may well prove to 
be one of the most important ecclesiastical 
documents issued in modern times. This article 
by the Right Reverend Msgr. George G. Hig- 
gins, director of the Department of Social 
Action, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
places the new encyclical into historical per- 
spective by singling out those points which are 
new or distinct in the sense they either clarify, 
expand or supplement the social teaching of 
previous encyclicals. The article is based on ma- 
terial printed in Ave Maria, a Catholic weekly. 


The Significance 


Of the New Encyclical 


by Rt. Rev. Msgr. George G. Higgins 


as having application only to the relations of workers 
and employers. “The evolution of historical situa- 
tions,” we read in the encyclical, “brings out into ever 
greater relief how the exigencies of justice and equity 
not only have a bearing on the relations between 
dependent workingmen and contractors or employers, 
but concern also the relations between different eco- 
nomic sectors and between areas economically more 
developed and those economically less developed 
within individual political communities; and, on the 
world plane, the relations between countries with a 
different degree of economico-social development.” 

The new encyclical makes the following points, 
among others, on the subject of trade unionism and 
labor-management relations. 

It reaffirms the right of labor to organize and fur- 
ther says, in effect, the organization of workers— 
rural as well as industrial workers—and of employ- 
ers is not only desirable but necessary. 

It praises labor for having developed in recent 
years “a more responsible attitude toward the greater 
socio-economic problems.” 

It points out that workers (again, rural as well as 
industrial) “in using their various organizations must 
be governed by moral and juridical principles” and 
“must try to reconcile their rights and interests with 
those of other workers and even subordinate one to 
the other if the common good demands it.” 


It says that workers should share in ownership as 
well as management. The language of the encyclical 
is unmistakably clear on both these points and ex- 
tremely forceful by comparison with the language of 
previous encyclicals. Sharing in ownership, at least in 
the case of medium and large-scale enterprises which 
expand their facilities by self-financing, is said to be 
demanded by justice. But justice, the encyclical con- 
tinues, “is to be observed not only in the distribution 
of wealth, but also with respect to the structures of 
the enterprises in which productive activity unfolds 
itself. There is, in fact, an innate exigency in human 
nature which demands that when men are engaged in 
productive activity, they have the opportunity of em- 
ploying their own responsibility and perfecting their 
own being.” 

It states that traditional collective bargaining at the 
level of individual productive units should be supple- 
mented by new agencies or institutions which will 
make it possible for workers to “exert their influence, 
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and effectively so, beyond the limits of the individual 
productive units and at every level.” 

It is in this context that Pope John expresses “heart- 
felt appreciation to the International Labor Organi- 
zation which for decades has been making its effective 
and precious contribution to the establishment in the 
world of an economic and social order marked by 
justice and humanity, where also the lawful demands 
of the worker are given expression.” This reference 
to the ILO is matched in another section of the en- 
cyclical by an equally laudatory reference to the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, another United Nations 
agency. The fact the Pope goes out of his way 
to mention these two UN agencies by name and to 
praise their work so enthusiastically is extraordinarily 
significant, particularly in view of the fact so many 
Americans have been sniping at the UN and all its 
subordinate agencies for lo these many years. 

The new encyclical’s treatment of trade unionism 
and labor-management relations is refreshingly posi- 
tive and constructive in tone. The Pope simply takes 
for granted, almost as though it were a self-evident 
truth, that unions (and employers’ associations) are 
absolutely indispensable and that the scope of their 
activities should, if anything, be expanded. 

This section of the encyclical must have come as 
a great surprise and a great disappointment to those 
Americans who feel unions are at best a necessary 
evil and that the time has come for the govern- 
ment to put them in their place. It will bring no 
comfort to those Catholics who have been contending 
sO monotonously in recent years that the Holy See 
does not endorse but merely tolerates so-called “neu- 
tral unions” (i.e., neutral in regard to religion)—the 
only kind we have in the United States. 


Agriculture all over the world, the encyclical says, 
is depressed and must be assisted by the community 
at large in such matters as taxes, credit, social secu- 
rity and price protection. Moreover, rural workers 
“must take an active part in their own economic ad- 
vancement, social progress and cultural betterment” 
and, to this end, they “need to organize to have a 
voice in political circles as well as in organs of public 
administration, for today almost nobody hears, much 
less pays attention to, isolated voices.” 

Justice and equity demand, the encyclical says, that 
the public authorities should try to eliminate or at 
least rec 'ce the inequality between depressed areas of 
a given country and those areas which are more pros- 
perous and more highly developed. In this connection, 
“special cffort must be made that the citizens of the 
less developed regions take an active part, insofar as 
circumstances allow, in their economic betterment.” 
And finally, it is noted, “public authorities, in accord- 
ance with the principle of subsidiarity must encourage 
and help private enterprise, entrusting to it, as far 
as efficiently possible, the continuation of the eco- 
nomic development.” 

Speaking of relations between economically ad- 
vanced countries and those still in the process of 
development, the Pope says this is probably “the most 
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difficult problem of the modern world.” 

“The solidarity which binds all men and makes 
them members of the same family,” he points out, “im- 
poses on political communities enjoying abundance of 
material goods (the obligation) not to remain indif- 
ferent to those political communities whose citizens 
suffer from poverty, misery and hunger and who lack 
even the elementary rights of the human person.” 


The Pope notes there are countries which produce 
consumer goods, especially farm products, in excess, 
while in other countries large segments of the popula- 
tion suffer from misery and hunger: “Justice and hu- 
manity demand that the former come to the aid of 
the latter. To destroy or to squander goods that other 
people need in order to live is to offend against justice 
and humanity.” 

He adds that destruction of surplus goods cannot 
be excused on the grounds of economic harm to a 
certain part of the population. Emergency aid, he 
says, “is not enough to eliminate or to reduce the 
causes which in not a few political communities bring 
about a permanent state of want, misery and hunger.” 
Instead, what is needed is scientific, technical and 
financial co-operation on the part of the more devel- 
oped nations. 

At the same time, however, the Pope warns against 
repeating the errors of the past. “The economically 
developed political communities when lending their 
help must recognize and respect the individuality (of 
the nations helped) and overcome the temptation to 
impose themselves by means of these works upon the 
community in the course of economic development.” 

An even “bigger temptation” for advanced coun- 
tries, the Pope says, “is that of profiting from their 
technical and financial co-operation so as to influence 
the political situation of less developed countries with 
a view to bring about plans of world domination.” 

“If this takes place, it must be explicitly declared 
that it would be a new form of colonialism which, 
however cleverly disguised, would not for all that be 
less blameworthy than that from which many people 
have escaped and which would influence negatively 
their international relations, constituting a menace 
and danger to world peace.” 

Calling for sincere political disinterestedness, the 
Pope also urges the economically advanced countries 
to respect a hierarchy of values in the nations they 
assist. Lack of such respect “constitutes an insidious 
poison, and one of the most dangerous, in the help 
which the economically developed peoples can give 
to those on the way to development.” 


The new encyclical reaffirms and elaborates upon 
the teaching of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno on the just wage, with special emphasis on the 
necessity of gearing wages to the demands of the 
common good. “We judge it, therefore, to be our 
duty,” the encyclical says, “to reaffirm once again that 
the remuneration of work, just as it cannot be left 
entirely to the laws of the market, so neither can it 
be fixed arbitrarily; it must be determined according 





to justice and equity. This requires that the workers 
should be paid a wage which allows them to live a 
truly human life and to face up with dignity to their 
family responsibilities; but it requires, too, that in the 
assessment of their remuneration regard be had to 
their effective contribution to the production and to 
the economic state of the enterprise; to the requirement 
of the common good of the respective political com- 
munities, especially with regard to the repercussions 
on the overall employment of the labor force in the 
entire country: as also to the requirements of the 
universal common good, that is, of the international 
communities of different nature and scope.” 

The “fundamental principle” underlying the Pope’s 
treatment of wages is that “social progress accompany 
and be adjusted to economic development so that all 
classes of citizens can participate in the increased 
productivity.” This principle, the encyclical says, is 
today being violated or ignored in varying degrees 
not only in the economically less developed countries 
of the world but also in those which are more pros- 
perous and more highly developed. 

The encyclical’s treatment of wages, with its vigorous 
emphasis on the requirements of the common good 
and, more specifically, with its demands for an equi- 
table balance between wages and prices, would seem 
to imply collective bargaining over wages alone, with- 
out any reference to prices and profits and other 
forms of income, cannot of itself bring about complete 
wage justice but will have to be supplemented by new 
forms of labor-management co-operation. This would 
seem to give added significance to the Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee recently established 
by President Kennedy. This committee will not, of 
course, solve the wage-price-profit problem overnight 
but surely its establishment was an important step 
in the direction outlined in the encyclical. 


The encyclical takes note of the fact that because 
of a number of recent developments in the economic 
order some people are begining to doubt the validity 
of the natural right of private ownership, inclusive of 
productive goods. 

“There is no reason for such a doubt to persist,” 
the encyclical states. “The right of private ownership 
of goods, of productive goods inclusively, has a per- 
manent validity, precisely because it is a natural 
right... .” 

Equal insistence is placed on the social nature and 
the social functions of property and on the need for 
a more effective distribution of property among all 
social classes. The encyclical also reaffirms the right 
of the state and of other public agencies lawfully to 
“possess as property productive goods especially when 
they ‘carry with them an opportunity too great to be 
left to private individuals without injury to the com- 
munity at large.’”” But also in this matter, the encycli- 
cal warns, the principle of subsidiarity is to be fol- 
lowed. This means the state and other public agencies 
“should not extend their ownership except where 
motives of evident and real necessity of the common 





good require it and not for the purpose of reducing, 
and much less of abolishing, private property.” 

The encyclical’s clear-cut reaffirmation of the right 
to private property was expected, of course, and will 
elicit little or no criticism except from the Marxist 
left. On the other hand, there are probably some 
scholars who will feel this section of the encycli- 
cal leaves largely unanswered the extremely difficult 
question as to how the individual and social functions 
of property can be balanced or reconciled under a 
system of large corporate enterprise. It is entirely 
possible the encyclical was deliberately vague in its 
treatment of this question so as to leave ample room 
for scholarly research on a matter which is constantly 
in flux. In any event, let us hope Catholic scholars 
—moral theologians, economists, political scientists, 
lawyers, et al—will face up to this task without delay. 


The most widely publicized and perhaps the most 
controversial section of the new encyclical is the one 
dealing with the phenomenon of socialization, which 
is not to be confused with socialism. Socialization—a 
word which, to the best of my knowledge, has never 
before appeared in a papal document—is understood 
as the “progressive multiplication of relations in 
society, with different forms of life and activity, and 
juridical institutionalization.” It finds its expression 
for the most part not in governmental programs but 
in a “wide range of groups, movements, associations 
and institutions . . . both within single national com- 
munities and on an international level.” 

The Pope holds that socialization brings many 
advantages: “It makes possible, in fact, the satisfaction 
of many personal rights, especially those called 
economico-social, such as, for example, the right to the 
indispensible means of human maintenance, to health 
services, to instruction at higher levels, to a more 
thorough professional formation, to housing, to work, 
to suitable leisure, to recreation.” 

Pope John says that while socialization “restricts 
the range of the individual as regards his liberty of 
action,” it does not necessarily reduce men to auto- 


Pope John welcomes miner in St. Peter's Square. 
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matons. He went on to explain: 

“Socialization is not to be considered as a product 
of natural forces working in a deterministic way; it is, 
on the contrary, as we have observed, a creation of 
men, beings conscious, free and intended by nature to 
work in a responsible way even if in their so acting 
they are obliged to recognize and respect the laws 
of economic development and social progress and 
cannot escape from all the pressures of their environ- 
ment.” 


There are three possible ways of misinterpreting 
what the encyclical has to say about socialization. The 
first would be to confuse socialization with socialism. 
The second, which is similar to the first, would be to 
equate socialization exclusively with governmental ac- 
tion. The third would be to equate socialization exclu- 
sively with voluntary action by nongovernmental or- 
ganizations or associations, thus ruling out almost 
every kind of governmentai action. ‘ 

The first two mistakes are more likely to be made 
by extreme liberals who do not subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity according to which “it is gravely 
wrong to take from individuals what they can accom- 
plish by their own initiative and industry and give 
it to the community” and it is “also an injustice and at 
the same time a grave evil and disturbance of right 
order to assign to a greater and higher association what 
lesser and subordinate organizations can do.” 


The third mistake is more likely to be made by 
ultra-conservatives who interpret the principle of sub- 
sidiarity so rigidly as almost to exclude the possibility 
of effective governmental action. To make this mis- 
take would be to ignore the numerous references in 
the encyclical to legitimate governmental programs 
in the field of social welfare and social reform. 


In summary, the new encyclical, in favoring sociali- 
zation, with the qualifications noted above, is giving 
its blessing, first and foremost, but not exclusively, to 
voluntary programs in the field of social reform and 
social welfare. Governmental programs—for example, 
social security—are also commended in so far as they 
are in harmony with the principle of subsidiarity. 


In discussing the role of government in economic 
life the new encyclical affirms, in the first place, that 
“the economic order is the creation of the personal 
initiative of private citizens themselves working either 
individually or in association with each other in various 
ways for the prosecution of common interests.” The 
encyclical hastens to add, however, in the very next 
sentence that “the public authorities must not remain 
inactive if they are to promote in a proper way the 
productive development in behalf of social progress 
for the benefit of all the citizens.” 

The Pope goes on to say that with continuing 
development of scientific knowledge and productive 
technology, public authorities more or less inevitably 
“feel the need not only to exercise in the field of 
economics a multiform action, at once more vast, 
more profound, more organic, but also it is required 
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for this same end that they give themselves suitable 
structures, tasks, means and methods.” 

Pope John does not decry this growing tendency 
but he does insist that governmental action in the 
economic order must be exercised so as to protect the 
essential personal rights of individuals and the rights 
of the family. “For the rest,” he concludes, “historic 
evolution itself puts into relief ever more clearly that 
there cannot be a well-ordered and fruitful society 
without the support in the economic field both of the 
individual citizen and of the public authorities; a 
working together in harmony in the proportions 
corresponding to the needs of the common good in 
the changing situations and vicissitudes of human life.” 


By American standards the encyclical’s treatment of 
the role of government in economic life is decidedly 
on the “liberal” side, much to the poorly concealed 
chagrin of at least a handful of publications and to 
the obvious displeasure of at least one ultra-conserva- 
tive, nonsectarian magazine, National Review. Nation- 
al Review has described the new encyclical as a “large 
sprawling document” which “may become the source 
of embarrassed explanations” in the years to come and 
“must strike many as a venture in triviality. . . .” 

So much for the ultra-conservative point of view. 
On the so-called “liberal” side of the fence it would 
be a serious mistake to concentrate so heavily on the 
encyclical’s qualified support of government action as 
to ignore the Pope’s repeated emphasis on the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity and his reaffirmation of the central 
point of Quadragesimo Anno, namely, that “men 
should strive to achieve a national and international 
juridical order, with a complexus of public and private 
permanent institutions, inspired by social justice, and 
to which the economic sector should be conformed, 
thus making it less difficult for economic agents to 
carry out their tasks in conformity to the demands of 
justice within the framework of the common good.” 

In summary, the public authorities “must not remain 
inactive,” it is not their function to replace the free 
initiative of individuals and voluntary groups but rather 
to “direct, stimulate, co-ordinate, supplement and 
integrate” the activities of individuals and groups in 
the interest of the common good. 


Unfortunately this, the central teaching of the en- 
cyclical on the role of government, has been almost 
completely ignored in the general press. Too much 
attention has been given to what the encyclical has to 
say about the legitimate government action and too 
little attention to what it has to say about the indispen- 
sable role of voluntary groups. It remains then to 
redress the balance and to focus attention as clearly 
as possible on “the fundamental principle” of the 
encyclical, namely, “that individual human beings are 
and should be the foundation, the end and the subjects 
of all the institutions in which social life is carried on: 
individual human souls considered in so far as they 
are and should be by their nature, intrinsically social 
and in so far as they are in the plan of Providence, by 
their elevation to the supernatural order.” 
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High Unemployment— 
A Boomtime Speeter— [~™ 


A continuing and rapid rise of production, sales 
and profits is probably assured for the remainder of 
1961 and the first half of next year as business ac- 
tivities move up from the recession. 

For the next nine months, lagging but significant 
improvements in employment and a reduction of job- 
lessness also seems to be assured. However, high levels 
of unemployment—in the midst of rising output and 
profits—threaten to persist. 

Production, sales and profits have already risen 
sharply from the recession low-point last February. In 
manufacturing, which was hardest hit by the recession, 
output increased 12 percent between February and 
August. But manufacturing employment rose less than 
4 percent. And the number of unemployed in the 
nation was 6.9 percent of the labor force in August— 
having remained at close to 7 percent of the labor force 
for nine consecutive months since December 1960. 

By the October-December quarter of 1961, total 
national production may reach a yearly rate of about 
$540 billion—a rise of approximately 6.5 percent to 
7 percent in the real volume of national output from 
the first quarter of the year, when the recession was 
at its low-point. 

The number of unemployed, however, will prob- 
ably decline only to about 6 percent of the labor 
force by the October-December quarter. This will be 
a considerable improvement over the nearly 7 percent 
unemployment rate of the past nine months. But it 
would still represent widespread joblessness and diffi- 
culties for many hundreds of thousands of families. 

Should the upturn from the recession continue in 
the first half of the next year, as expected, total national 
output may rise to a yearly rate of over $560 billion 
in the April-June quarter of 1962. This would mean a 
further increase in the real volume of national produc- 
tion of about 3.5 percent above the level expected 
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to be maintained in the final months of 1961. 
Such a continuing pick-up would bring additional 
improvements in employment and a further reduction 
of joblessness. But, even on the basis of these optimis- 
tic expectations, the number of unemployed would 
probably move down only to about 5.5 percent of the 
labor force or somewhat less in the April-June quarter 
of 1962—not too much better than the 5.6 percent 
unemployment rate in the recession year of 1954. 
The problem of high unemployment would remain 
after 15 months of rapid increases in production, 
sales and profits and lagging improvements in employ- 
ment. A continuing and rapid rise of production be- 
yond the second quarter of 1962 would be necessary 
—accompanied by federal programs to retrain and 
relocate unemployed workers and to revive economic- 
ally distressed communities—before unemployment 
could be reduced to something that approaches a 
level of minimum, temporary joblessness. If the up- 
turn from the recession fails to continue rapidly 
through the second half of next year, however, high 
unemployment could persist, with the possibility of 
another recession and rising joblessness in 1963. 


Should the present pick-up follow the course of 
previous upturns from recessions, it will begin to run 
out of steam about 12 to 15 months after the upturn 
started. That would be the April-June quarter of 1962. 

In that event, the second half of 1962 could see a 
considerable slow-down in the rise of production, an 
even slower improvement in employment and no fur- 
ther significant reductions in the level of joblessness. 
The number of unemployed could persist at about 
5 percent to 5.5 percent of the labor force for the 
remainder of 1962 and early 1963. 

There is a danger, therefore, that the present rapid 
pick-up may follow the general pattern of the upturn 
from the 1958 recession when high levels of jobless- 
ness remained through 1959 and early 1960, followed 
by the recession of 1960-1961. 

Government measures are needed to carry the rapid 
upturn through the second half of next year, into 1963 
and to assist workers and businesses affected by auto- 
mation and industry migration. Additional measures 
are needed to enable the President to move quickly 
and decisively against a recession in 1963 or 1964, 
if and when another general economic decline begins. 
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The recession of 1960-1961 reached its low-point 
last February. There was only a small improvement 
in March. Since March, production and sales have 
been rising at a rapid pace. 

The start of this pick-up can best be seen in the 
rise of total national output between the first (January- 
March) quarter of the year, when the recession 
reached its low-point and the second (April-June) 
quarter. In that period, total national production rose 
at a yearly rate of $15.3 billion—a 2.8 percent in- 
crease in the real volume of national production. 
Corporate profits shot up 14 percent. 

The major forces behind this rapid rise in produc- 
tion, sales and profits were: 


1. Federal government expenditures for goods and 
services increased at an annual rate of $1.9 billion 
between the first and second quarters of 1961. Almost 
all of this rise in federal spending was for national 
defense—carrying forward former President Eisen- 
hower’s planned step-up of defense spending plus 
President Kennedy’s determination to strengthen U.S. 
defenses as rapidly as possible. The placement of 
defense orders was stepped up and there was an in- 
crease in deliveries of defense materials. 

This rise in federal expenditures for goods and 
services and in the placement of defense orders con- 
tributed to an increase in new orders for goods placed 
with manufacturers. Such orders had declined almost 
continuously between May 1960 and January 1961. 
Last February, new orders placed with manufacturers 
started to rise—aided by the increase in federal 
government activities. 

2. Other federal government measures bolstered 
family incomes in a period of high unemployment— 
such as the temporary extension of unemployment in- 
surance payments to unemployed people who exhaust- 
ed their benefits under state programs. In addition, 
the regular operation of the unemployment insurance 
system resulted in increased total payments as the 
number of unemployed increased—offsetting some 
part of the decline in income from joblessness. The 


government also stepped up payments of dividends on 
G.I. insurance, boosting the flow of incomes to families 
in March and July. 

Such government payments to people in the second 
(April-June) quarter of 1961 were at a yearly rate of 
$1.7 billion greater than in January and February. 
These payments cushioned the decline in family in- 
comes as unemployment spread and provided the 
basis for a rise in personal income that started in 
March. They prevented a sharp drop in retail sales 
and contributed to the small rise in retail sales in the 
April-June quarter. 

3. With the rise in new orders placed with manu- 
facturers and a slight improvement in retail sales, 
businessmen started to rebuild their stocks of goods 
on hand. Business inventories had dropped continu- 
ously from June 1960 to March 1961. In April, 
businessmen began to rebuild their inventories. 

In the first quarter of 1961, businessmen cut their 
inventories at a yearly rate of $4.3 billion—selling 
goods off the shelves. But in the April-June quarter, 
they added to their stocks of goods on hand at a 
yearly rate of $2.4 billion. 

This turnaround from inventory-cutting to inventory- 
building accounted for close to half of the rise in 
total national production between the first and second 
quarters of the year. 

4. Consumer spending, bolstered by government 
measures, increased by a yearly rate of $5.4 billion in 
the April-June quarter. There was a significant in- 
crease in auto buying. Purchases of services, such as 
personal care and household repairs, continued to rise. 
The buying of food and soft goods increased slightly. 


These factors were mainly responsible for the rap- 
id rebound of production, sales and profits in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1961. But, while the real volume of 
total national production rose 2.8 percent and profits 
rose 14 percent, non-farm employment increased only 
1 percent and agricultural employment declined. As 
a result, the number of unemployed remained at nearly 
7 percent of the labor force—no change from the re- 
cession low-point. 


HOW MUCH WILL UNEMPLOYMENT DECLINE? 
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Much of the rise in production from a recession is 
based on sharply increasing productivity and a return 
to full-time production schedules—particularly in the 
early months of an upturn. 

Sharp advances in output per manhour of work 
mean rapid increases of production, with only slow 
improvements in employment. In addition, employers 
prefer to increase working hours back towards a full 
workweek before recalling large numbers of laid-off 
workers or hiring new employes. 

As a result, employment picks up very slowly in 
the early months of an economic upturn from a reces- 
sion while production, sales and profits shoot up. This 
is especially true in this period of automation when 
production can be increased considerably in many 
industries with little change in jobs. It takes a con- 
tinuing, rapid rise of production over many months to 
bring substantial increases in employment. 

The reduction of joblessness is even slower than 
the rise in employment as the economy turns up from 
a recession. The reason is the labor force continues 
to expand while employment improves slowly. Young 
people join the labor force and are added to the num- 
ber of jobseekers. The number of unemployed, there- 
fore, remains high until production and sales increase 
enough over many months to convince employers to 
hire large numbers of new workers. 


The Next Nine Month 


Production has continued to rise at a fairly rapid 
pace since June. Much of this rise has continued to 
be based on sharp advances in output per manhour of 
work. There has been only little improvement in non- 
farm employment between June and August and the 
number of unemployed has remained close to 7 per- 
cent of the labor force—the same unemployment level 
as at the recession low-point. 

As production continues to rise in the months 
ahead, employment will continue to improve and the 
unemployment level will, at long last, begin to ease. 
The question is, however, how fast will these improve- 
ments be made and how long will the general increase 
in economic activities continue? What do present 
trends indicate about the major sources of economic 
strength in the next nine months? 

1. Strength has been added to the rise in business 
activities by additional increases in defense orders and 
expenditures, particularly since the onset of the Berlin 
crisis. Federal government expenditures for goods and 
services are expected to continue to move up through 
the rest of this year and the first half of 1962. By the 
April-June quarter of 1962, it is anticipated federal 
expenditures will be about $6.5 billion (annual rate) 
greater than in the same period of this year. This rise 
—almost of all it concentrated in defense spending— 
will continue to boost output. 

2. With production, sales and profits rising, it is 
expected businessmen will increase outlays for new 
plant and equipment which have declined during the 
recession. By the April-June quarter of next year, 
such investments in equipment and in industrial and 


commercial construction may be approximately $6 
billion (yearly rate) above the same period of 1961— 
adding further to production. 

3. Homebuilding, which had declined for a year and 
a half, is now rising with the aid of government pro- 
grams. Spending for residential construction in the 
second quarter of next year may be up about $2.5 
billion (annual rate) above the level of 1961’s April- 
June quarter. 

4. Improvements in employment and restoration 
of full workweek schedules in a spreading number of 
industries are boosting family incomes. In addition, 
the concentration of many people on repaying debts 
during much of the past year is placing a large number 
of families in better financial condition. 

Consumer spending is rising slightly and is expected 
to increase at a faster pace through the spring months 
of next year. No one can be certain about the amount 
of increase in consumer spending. How consumers will 
respond, for example, to the 1962 model automobiles, 
is in the laps of the gods. But if consumer spending 
rises as it did when the economy moved up from the 
1958 recession, these family expenditures in the 
April-June quarter of 1962 will probably be about 
$22 billion (yearly rate) greater than in the same 
period of this year. 

5. Expenditures by state and local governments 
have been rising all through the postwar period in 
response to the needs of a growing population, for 
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schools, roads, hospitals and other public facilities. 
These expenditures, assisted by federal grants-in-aid 
to the state and local governments, are expected to be 
up about $4 billion (yearly rate) or somewhat more in 
the second quarter of 1962 from the same period of 
1961. 

6. Some additional strength will probably be pro- 
vided by exports and inventory-building. In the April- 
June quarter of 1962, the surplus of exports over 
imports will undoubtedly continue. Since production 
and sales are expected to continue to rise, businessmen 
will probably continue to add to their stocks of goods 
on hand at a fairly rapid rate—adding to total national 
output. 


These sources of strength add up to the possibility 
that total national output may reach annual rates of 
about $540 billion in the fourth (October-December) 
quarter of 1961 and over $560 billion in the second 
(April-June) quarter of 1962. 

While total national output may rise from a yearly 
rate of $516 billion in the second quarter of 1961 to 
a rate of $540 billion in the fourth quarter—a 3.7 
percent increase in the real volume of production— 
employment will improve at a much slower pace 
mainly due to rising output per manhour of work. 

Employment may increase by only 800,000 to 1.1 
million, or 1.2 percent to 1.6 percent, in that period. 
At the same time, the labor force is expected to 
increase by about half of the rise in employment. 
Unemployment, therefore, would move down from 6.8 
percent of the labor force in the second (April-June) 
quarter of 1961 to only about 6 percent in the fourth 
quarter of 1961. 

If total national output increases to an annual rate 
of over $560 billion in the second quarter of 1962, it 
would represent a rise of approximately 7.3 percent 
in the real volume of national production over the 
same period of 1961. But employment may rise by 
only 1.9 million to 2.3 million, or 2.8 percent to 3.4 
percent, in the year of upturn between the April-June 
quarters of 1961 and 1962. 

Approximately half of the rise in employment, 
however, will probably be offset by expansion of the 
labor force. With a large number of young people 
entering the job markets and seeking work, the labor 
force is expected to increase by about 1.1 million, 
after accounting for some rise in the size of the armed 


' forces. Unemployment, which was 6.8 percent of the 


labor force in the second quarter of 1961, would de- 


' cline to only about 5.5 percent or somewhat less in the 


same period of next year. Widespread unemployment 
would probably persist, as in 1959 and early 1960. 

The upturn from the recession through the second 
(April-June) quarter of 1962, therefore, will probably 
bring sharp increases in production, sales and profits. 
Improvements in employment will be much slower 
than the rise in output. But the decline in unemploy- 
ment will be too slow to achieve a level of minimum, 
temporary joblessness by mid-1962. A further con- 
tinuing and rapid increase of production and sales 
through the second half of 1962 and early 1963 will 
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be needed if America is to begin to approach full 
employment. 


The Need for Expansionary Policies 


Present trends indicate the economic upturn will 
slow down after the second (April-June) quarter of 
1962 unless the federal government adopts measures 
to carry the rapid pick-up through the second half of 
next year and into 1963. 

The rapid rise of federal government expenditures 
for goods and services will taper off after the middle 
of 1962 if additional government measures are not 
adopted. On the basis of present trends, federal ex- 
penditures will add little new strength to business 
activities after the second quarter of next year. 

Slow-downs in the pace of increasing federal expen- 
ditures, business inventory-building and the rate of 
rising consumer spending will mean a slow-down in 
the further advance of economic activities in the second 
half of next year. Such a slow-down in the rise of 
production and sales would mean a slower improve- 
ment in employment. With the continuing growth of 
the labor force, the number of unemployed could 
level off at about 5 percent to 5.5 percent of the labor 
force in the second half of 1962. 


Only additional expansionary policies by the fed- 
eral government can provide assurance that the pres- 
ent economic upturn will not follow the general pattern 
of the pick-up from the 1958 recession, when high 
unemployment persisted until the 1960-1961 recession 
started. Expansionary measures are needed to en- 
courage a continuing and rapid rise of production, 
sales and jobs through 1962 and into 1963. 

The Federal Reserve Board should reduce the redis- 
count rute which the federal reserve system charges 
commercial banks for loans. Such action at present 
would clearly indicate the government’s determination 
to maiatain low interest rates on long-term loans such 
as mortgages and business loans. The federal reserve 
system should also follow policies that will result in an 
adequate growth of the money supply—to encourage 
continued expansion of economic activities. 

The public-service needs of America’s growing pop- 
ulation should be met by increased federal appropria- 
tions for public investments in such efforts as educa- 
tion. Programs such as federal aid for education are 
needed to meet the nation’s needs as well as to sustain 
economic activities. Defense expenditures should be 
increased, if necessary, to meet the need for adequate 
military preparedness. Rising economic activities and 
full employment can generate the increased tax rev- 
enues to pay for these additional expenditures. 

A comprehensive federal program of training and 
retraining unemployed workers is needed, including 
payments to unemployed workers being retrained in 
new skills and relocation allowances for long-term 
unemployed who obtain jobs requiring them to move. 

The President should be armed, in advance, with 
a special public works program and authority to reduce 
individual income taxes temporarily—measures which 
can take effect promptly if another recession begins. 
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Enlist Your Dime | 
With Mrs. Roosevelt . 
In the AFL-CIO’s } 


‘March on Cancer’ 
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ministrative or fund-raising costs. These ex- 
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women can help wipe out cancer just as penses will be met directly by the AFL-CIO utly d 
dimes from American workers helped lead to and the affiliated unions. In a 
the dramatic victory over polio. The money contributed—the dime per mem- §™ ker 

The campaign which saved generations of ber quota set by the labor movement—will be WU WC 
children from the shadow of crippling, often used: me YC 
fatal, paralysis honored Franklin D. Roosevelt. ® To build laboratories and cancer research Pie lab 

The campaign which the AFL-CIO is institutes at hospitals and medical schools At tl 
launching will honor Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, throughout the nation. mee pe 


staunch ally of her husband in his strivings for 
a better America and a champion of social 
progress in her own right. 

Nothing like it has ever been attempted by 


@ To sponsor an international fellowship 
program for cancer research and training of 
medical scientists both here and abroad. Just 
as cancer knows no national boundaries, so the 
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“ 
the labor movement. search for a cure must draw on the talents of & For 
Unions and union members have been in the the world. The fellowship program will be car- 9 S@Ve 
forefront of many a drive for worthy causes. ried out through the International Union §™* V 
But this campaign, to raise one million dollars Against Cancer, an affiliate of the World #ts¢a 
as organized labor’s contribution to the Eleanor Health Organization. ; q “y 


Roosevelt Cancer Foundation will be a joint 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s son, Representative James 





project of every one of the unions affiliated with Roosevelt, is president of the foundation. Gen. This, 
the AFL-CIO. Omar N. Bradley of World War II fame is #™ °PI 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council set the chairman of the board of governors. Heading It is 
million dollar goal and pledged—unanimously a distinguished scientific advisory board is Dr. tee 


and enthusiastically—that it will be met. No- 


John R. Heller, president of the Memorial 





vember will be the big month; the million dollars Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center and former di- It is 
will be presented to Mrs. Roosevelt at the rector of the National Cancer Institute. id the 
AFL-CIO convention in December. To avoid multiple appeals to the public, the It IS a 
The council also pledged that every dime Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Foundation has affil- —™ the 
contributed by every union member and every iated with the American Cancer Society whose disez 
dollar donated by every local union will be efforts over the years have led to new techniques § ™4n 
turned over to Mrs. Roosevelt. No part of the of treating cancer, alerted millions to the need What 


funds collected will be retained by labor for ad- 
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for frequent physical checkups and helped cure 
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many thousands of men and women through 
tarly detection and treatment of the disease. 

In a sober yet hopeful message to American 
orkers, Dr. Heller has pointed out that 100,- 
00 working men and women will die of cancer 
this year, that some 2.5 million persons now in 
¢ labor force will die needlessly of cancer. 

At the same time he points out that one in 
iree persons stricken by cancer today are cured 

and if every case could be diagnosed and 
treated at the earliest possible moment, one of 
very two victims could be saved. Dr. Heller 
BUCS ; 

“For those cancer patients who cannot now 
¢saved and for the millions who may yet be- 
me victims of cancer, the greatest hope lies 
Iresearch on the causes, diagnosis, treatment 
iid, most important of all, prevention of ma- 
gant disease.” 

This, then, is American labor’s challenge 
id opportunity. 

It is a challenge to unions and union mem- 
ts to back up good resolutions and good in- 
titions with action. 

It is an opportunity to honor’a great lady 
td the memory of a great President. 

It is a dime a member bet on a sure thing— 
at the frontiers of knowledge can push back 
e diseases of today just as they virtually wiped 
it many of the killing and crippling ailments 
[ yesteryear. 

What a bargain! 





CANCER 
CURE-RATE 
RISING 


ONLY 1 CANCER PATIENT 
OUT OF 4 WAS SAVED 


1 CANCER PATIENT OUT OF 
3 WAS SAVED 


HALF OF ALL CANCER PA- 

TIENTS COULD BE SAVED, 

IF DIAGNOSED EARLY AND 
TREATED PROPERLY 
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The Role 


Of Federal Aid 


In Modernizing 


America’s Schools 


The problem of how to raise enough money, col- 
lect it fairly and ensure its adequacy where needed 
most so all American children will enjoy their educa- 
tional birthright has been with us for many years. 

The question is not whether Americans can afford 
the cost of a system of education equal to the chal- 
lenge of our times. Collectively, the people of this 
nation certainly can afford it. 

The real issue is whether responsibility to meet the 
cost should continue to rest almost solely on the 
states and their local school districts, regardless of 
their financial means. Thus, the crux of the question 
is: should the federal government now come to the 
aid of the states and localities to help them meet their 
educational needs? 

To understand why our present method of school 
financing is inadequate we must briefly examine: 

1. Why the historic dependence of public schools 
on local resources—primarily the property tax—is now 
outmoded. 

2. How the states have been trying to fill the 
financial gap through state grants-in-aid for their im- 
poverished school districts and by tax sharing and 
why all states—and particularly the poorer ones— 
are still harassed. by insufficient revenue to meet 
soaring educational and other pressing needs despite 
a tremendous postwar rise in their own tax levies. 

3. Why most state and local tax levies for schools 
and other purposes are so unfair because they impose 
the heaviest tax burden on families least able to 
bear the load. 

4. How, in recognition of the limited financial 
ability of state and local governments, the precedent 
of federally financed grants-in-aid programs has been 
evolving for more than half a century. By these 
grants, the superior tax raising ability of the federal 
government—based largely on levies related to the 
principle of ability to pay—is helping the entire nation 
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to raise its minimum standards of many essential 
public services. 

Since its inception, public education has been fi- 
nanced largely by the local school districts through 
the local property tax. This situation still prevails. 
Although this method of meeting the cost was logical 
in earlier days, it has no justification today. 

When America was predominantly an agricultural 
nation, the functions of government were few and 
their costs slight. Protection of life and property, 
support for the schools and the building of roads were 
the major public concerns—and the local property 
tax paid most of the bill. 

As long as most Americans were farmers, the 
property tax seemed fair enough as the major public 
revenue source and it raised enough money to meet 
most local and state needs. In those days a family’s 
ownership of land pretty well reflected its wealth and 
income. Thus, a levy on “property” was considered 
a fair yardstick by which to measure comparative 
ability to contribute to public revenue needs. 

What is more, property tax rates were generally 
low because public costs were low. Back in 1890, for 
example, one-third of all children did not attend school 
at all and the remaining two-thirds spent only an 
average of 86 days in a classroom. Education of this 
kind was, indeed, a low-cost public service. 


Even as late as 1913, the combined outlays of all 
our governments—federal, state and local—amounted 
to less than $3 billion and almost two-thirds of the 
total was raised and spent by local governments. 

As the country became more industrialized and 
urbanized, however, public service needs began to 
multiply and the property tax became a less and less 
adequate method of meeting the rising cost. 

In the first place, in an increasingly interdependent 
society, health, recreation, sanitation, welfare and a 
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host of other new service needs emerged in addition 
to the older ones governments had met. Furthermore, 
as young people faced the necessity of grappling with 
new and more complex problems, the cost of educa- 
tion particularly began to mount rapidly. 
Concurrently, as people moved off the land and 
changed their way of life, the income of more and 
more families began to come from wages, salaries, 
dividends and interest instead of from farming. As a 
consequence, the traditional levy on property ceased 
to reflect a realistic charge against “income”—the 
soundest criteria of the ability to bear taxes. Despite 
all this, the property tax continued to bear most of 
the burden of both local and state public service costs. 


It was not until the crisis of the Great Depression 
of the Thirties—when hundreds of local governments 
could no longer pay their bills—that the states be- 
latedly began to help meet unbearable local costs. 

To finance their own rising costs, the states gradu- 
ally enacted new taxes and license charges of their 
own—on motor fuels, tobacco, alcoholic beverages, 
general retail sales, motor vehicles, individual and 
corporate income and a score of other levies. Un- 
fortunately, most of this new tax burden fell on con- 
sumers without reference to their ability to pay and, 
today, general and selective state levies on sales 
account for more than 58 percent of all the tax 
collections of the states. 

Nevertheless, these new state revenue sources 
made it possible to aid the local school districts in an 
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additional and direct way. Gradually laws have been 
enacted through which state-collected taxes are shared 
with local governments, particularly the poorer school 
districts, to help them maintain minimum educational 
standards. These state “grants-in-aid” to the localities 
are generally called “school equalization” programs 
and they constitute an important forward step towards 
fulfillment of the ultimate goal of a minimum educa- 
tional opportunity for all American children. 

Today, America’s outlay for elementary and sec- 
ondary public education exceeds $15 billion and the 
states finance 40 percent of the cost. Nonetheless, 
even the emergence of this local-state educational part- 
nership did not resolve the financial crisis 

To understand why this crisis persists even though 
the states and localities are spending so much more 


WHERE DOES YOUR STATE RANK? 


State and Local Tax Collections per $100 of Personal Income, 1959 
Rank Tax Effert Per Capita income 
1 South Dakota Se budvi avn CREE $1,476 (46th) 
2 North Dakota ee eee eeeeeee 12.00 1,526 (42nd) 
3 Vermont ere eee a tenes 11.31 1,789 (35th) 
4 Louisiana ..... “he ae ee 1,575 (40th) 
5 Montana eee ween ee eweeee 0.90 1,955 (29th) 
§ Kansas eee eee ee ee eeeeeee es ries Gone 
BS RROUIOR isc ccaie's cg ae pre poe 
9 Wyoming ..... diivesapets aan 2,149. (1 
7 = eeereeeweeeweee ny es ae 
12 Idaho eeeeee eeeeeeeereee 9.65 1,782 (37th) 
13 Arizona ....;... ameveceec mane 1,959 (28th) 
16 Californie ewes “epee 9.50 2,661 (6th) 
17 Maine ....... whe ahah a ae 1,768 (38th) 
18 Or eenee eeeeeereeeeee 9.40 2,171 (16th) 
19 WO cc vietiveus cookout 9.40 1,848 (32nd) 
20 Vela AT 9,31 2,444 (10th) . 
21 eee eeeeeee . 9.27 1,786 (36th) 
22 NewYork ..... Ve aiiee jae? Se 2,736 (Sth) 
SO is bik bade oie 9.11 2,745 (4th) 
24 NewMexico ............. 9.10 1,833 (33rd) 
25 eee te ey he 9.04 1,980 (26th) 
28 MEE ick si resee ses 9.00 1,322 (49th) 
21 i) PI vv weve davvede> 8.95 2,253 (14th) 
28 Rhode Island ............ 8.50 1,156 (17th) 
29 A Deis Seteg kes 8.42 1,553 (41st) 
30 Carolina ..... Ne) 1,332 (48th) 
31 New Hampshire .......... 8 2,010 (23rd) 
Se PNM | Sav cde Setbeses 8.20 1,981 (25th) 
TD FONG i'n Kivnivicccesss 8.16 1,521 (43rd) 
34 North Carolina ........... 8.15 1,485 (45th) 
35 Indiana ........ bianar ive 8.05 102 (22nd) 
SP ik dates cde 7.87 2,343 (Lith) 
37 West Virginia ............ 7.83 1,635 (39th) 
S8 Tos tue VaWeVeveres 7.76 1,908 (31st) 
SO RMON oo oe derOcsas 7.71 1,409 (47th) 
40 New Jersey ............- 7.67 2,608 (8th) 
GE. TE Gi civccavavescs 7.58 1,514 (44th) 
42 Pennsylvania ............ 7.25 2,222 (15th) 
ee” eee erry were 7.09 2,328 (12th) 
44 Connecticut .......ccesee 7.06 2,817 (3rd) 
45 District of Columbia ...... 7.03 2,943 (2nd) 
ME MME ic Fb viveraede teed 6.97 2,610 (7th) 
ee, |” eee ere ee 6.96 1,816 (34th) 
GR: SNOT ks Sk kay se ects 6.60 2,145 (19th) 
we Py aye ee 6.45 2,946 (ist) 
SO: Rete 2A Rae si 6.08 550 (9th) 


Source: U. $. Bureau of the Census. 


Note: 


These are stat 


States also widely. 


averages. Local tax effort and income within 
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HOW STATE AND LOCAL TAX COLLECTIONS 
AND DEBTS HAVE GROWN—1948 TO 1960 











1948 =: 1960 1948 =—-:1960 
STATE AND LOCAL STATE AND LOCAL 
TAX COLLECTIONS DEBT 


Source: U. S$. Bureau of the Census © Estimated 


for their schools, it must be realized that: 

e Although state and local taxing and borrowing 
are skyrocketing, they can hardly keep up with soar- 
ing public service needs. 

e@ So much of the state and local tax burden is 
already being placed on moderate and low-income 
families, we are approaching the limit of what these 
families will be willing and able to bear. 

@ Because of low income, the people who live in 
our poorer states simply cannot adequately raise 
school standards even though their tax effort is often 
of heroic proportions. 

Most Americans have had their eyes so firmly 
riveted on Washington they fail to realize how much 
of the financing of civilian public services is being 
shouldered by the states and localities. 

In an effort to catch up with unmet public needs 
that accumulated during the depression and World 
War II, as well as staggering newer ones, the states 
and localities increased their own tax collections from 
about $13 billion in 1948 to over $35 billion in 1960, 
a rise of 170 percent. 


Actually, they have been spending far more than 
their tax income and much of the difference is being 
made up by borrowing. While back in 1948, state and 
local debt totaled less than $19 billion, by 1960 it 
had soared to $68 billion. This is a rise of 260 per- 
cent in indebtedness. 

The borrowing of America’s school districts has 
been going up even faster. Since 1948, their indebt- 
edness has skyrocketed from less than $3 billion to 
$15 billion in 1960, an increase of 475 percent. 

Not only are the states and their subdivisions con- 
stantly increasing taxes and plunging ever deeper into 
debt, they actually are shouldering more than two- 
thirds of the cost of all civilian public services in the 
United States. 
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HOW LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT DEBT HAS GONE UP 
1948—1960 4 


$15* 





1948 1952 1956 1960 


Source: U. $. Office of Education © Estimated 


Although in 1960 Uncle Sam was collecting more 
than two tax dollars for every one levied by the states 
and localities, nearly 80 percent of the $78 billion 
that was federally collected went to meet the cost of 
past wars and to prevent future ones. Major national 
security outlays took $46 billion; international affairs, 
$2 billion; veterans benefits, $5 billion; interest on the 
national debt—mostly war incurred—$9 billion.1 


After all these war-related costs were paid, the 
federal government spent less than $16 billion from 
its taxes for purely civilian services as compared to 
the $35 billion collected and spent by the states and 
localities themselves. 

In the face of the burgeoning cost of local schools, 
the added requirements of institutions of higher learn- 
ing—for which the states and localities alone spent 
$3 billion in 1959—and rising demands for health 
and recreational services, water and sewerage improve- 
ment, urban renewal, metropolitan transportation, 
public welfare and much more, state and local taxes 
inevitably keep going up and up. This year they will 
yield about $3 billion more than in 1960, but even 
that won’t be enough. State and local debt is expected 
to rise $5 billion to $6 billion higher!! 

By 1970 the annual outlay required for local 
schools alone will be $30 billion, the President’s 
Commission on National Goals reports. And by 
then total state and local outlays may well reach $86 
billion, according to projections of the National Plan- 
ning Association. Of course, revenue from existing 
taxes will go up as national income rises. Nonethe- 
less, public needs will rise so fast, the states and local- 








1The $78 billion federal tax total excludes “trust fund” col- 
lections like social security. For a detailed breakdown of expenditures 
in 1960, see 1962: Federal Budget in Brief,” Executive Office of the 
President. 
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ities will be forced to seek additional sources of reve- 
nue in their attempt to meet them. 


At its most recent convention, the AFL-CIO sur- 
veyed the growing revenue needs of state and local 
governments and declared: 

“Throughout the nation, AFL-CIO supports the ef- 
fort to raise state and local revenue because we rec- 
ognize that public services must be improved and that 
all public employes have a right to enjoy an American 
standard of living. Members of the trade union move- 
ment already pay a major share of all taxes and we 
are willing to meet our responsibilities in the future. 
However, it is necessary that our rising public revenue 
needs be met in a manner which is fair and equitable.” 

Unfortunately, all localities and most of the states 
impose the heaviest tax burden on families who are 
least able to pay. 

In 1960, as we have seen, over 58 percent of all 
state tax revenue came from consumer levies such as 
retail sales taxes (generally applied even to food and 
clothing) and selective excises (like those imposed on 
cigarettes and gasoline). 


All sales taxes are insidiously regressive because 
the neediest are the prime victims. Regardless of a 
family’s means or size, no exemption from this tax 
(not even for the indigent, aged and unemployed) is 
allowed. Furthermore, under most sales taxes the 
purchase of “services”’—to which the well-off devote 
proportionately more of their income—is not taxed at 
all and income that is saved escapes this tax entirely. 
Finally, the flat sales tax rate (in some states already 
4 percent or more) ignores completely the concept of 
tax rate increases related to ability to pay. 

Actually, only 19 percent of state tax revenue in 
1960 came from progressive income taxes levied 
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against individual income and corporation profits on 
the basis of ability to pay. 

The local property tax—with its flat rate and heavy 
impact on moderate and low-income homeowners— 
still finances 85 percent of local government expendi- 
tures. As we have seen, it is completely divorced from 
the concept of tax equity. Even worse, more and 
more municipalities are now resorting to local sales 
tax levies and the vicious “payroll” tax—which must 
not be confused with a genuine progressive income 
tax.? 


By way of comparison, in 1960 the federal gov- 
ernment raised 80 percent of its revenue from pro- 
gressive income taxes levied on individuals and corpo- 
ration profits and only 12 percent came from regres- 
sive sales taxes levied on consumers. 

Thus, there can be little doubt that much of the 
clamor about “states rights” and opposition to federal 
aid for education reflects recognition by special inter- 
ests that tax dollars collected by Washington are more 
costly to wealthy individuals and corporations. Taxes 
raised “at home,” on the other hand, are far more con- 
siderate of those who are most able to pay. Although 
unfortunate loopholes still plague the federal tax sys- 
tem, it is much fairer than the levies of the states and 
localities. 

A few more words are in order about the failure 
to gear state and local levies more generally in the 
direction of ability to pay. 


In the first place, it could be done. Fifteen states 
still levy no general sales tax on their people, while 
seven now raise 35 percent or more of their tax reve- 
nue from progressive levies based on income. The re- 
gressive nature of most state and all local tax systems, 
however, largely reflects the control of unrepresenta- 
tive and reactionary minorities over almost all state 
governments. Until state legislatures are properly re- 
districted, there is great danger that even more regres- 
sive levies will be imposed as state and local revenue 
needs mount. 

What is more, even if state legislators would gen- 
uinely seek a fairer tax contribution from corporate 
enterprise to help support the schools, very real obsta- 
cles remain. 

Today, business wealth is very highly concentrated. 
In 1960, according to Fortune Magazine, 500 indus- 
trial giants accounted for over half the nation’s manu- 
facturing and mining output and they garnered 72 
percent of the total profits. Although 182 million 
of us who live in every town and state are the cus- 
tomers of these giants and contribute substantially 
to their well-being, whatever state and local taxes 
they pay go almost solely to the favored communities 
and states in which their productive facilities happen 
to be located. 





2 For a detailed description of these various taxes and their 
impact on differing income groups, see “State and Local Taxes— 
A Handbook on Problems and Solutions,” AFL-CIO Publication 
No. 80. 








Moreover, even the states and localities with big 
businesses in their jurisdictions that seek a fairer tax 
contribution from them are subjected to powerful re- 
straints. Too often those who write the tax laws are 
not too subtly reminded that plants and jobs can be 
moved elsewhere—to other places where the “business 
climate” is viewed to be more “favorable.” 

Thus it is increasingly evident that if the corpo- 
rate giants are to contribute a fair tax share to the 
maintenance of state and local public services and if 
this share is to be equitably distributed, the federal 
role as tax collector and dispenser of federal grants- 
in-aid for education and other purposes must grow. 

Whether state and local taxes are fairly levied or 
not—and mostly they are not—the fact remains that 
poverty stricken school districts still exist in every 
state and most states simply do not have the tax 
resources to adequately aid them. 

It must not be assumed, however, that low edu- 
cational outlays within a state reflect the absence of a 
substantial effort to raise them. On the contrary, many 
of the states with the poorest schools are making a 
very substantial tax effort in order to improve them. 


Low income is the major factor that accounts for 
substandard educational levels within a state. For ex- 
ample, throughout the United States the average per 
capita local-state outlay for primary and high schools 
was $80 in 1959. In our five wealthiest states— 
Delaware, Connecticut, Nevada, California and New 
York—the outlay averaged $101. On the other hand, 
in the five poorest—Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, 
South Carolina and South Dakota—the average was 
only $57, barely half as much. Poverty and poor 
schools clearly walk hand in hand. 

However, when it comes to personal sacrifice in 
order to improve the schools, the facts reveal that 
some of our lowest income states are making a truly 
heroic effort. 

For example, per capita income in South Dakota 
was only half of Delaware’s, our richest state. In 
Mississippi, our poorest, it was far less. While Dela- 
ware spent $126 per capita for its local schools in 
1959, South Dakota spent $70 and the outlay in 
Mississippi was less than $59. 

But note this record for effort in relation to avail- 
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able income: While the average American paid $8.50 
out of each $100 of his personal income in state and 
local taxes in 1959, the average outlay in Mississippi 
was $10.60 and in South Dakota it was $12.30. In 
contrast, the tax burden in wealthy Delaware was less 
than $6.50. 


Although the principle of equity dictates that the 
tax burden of the low income groups should be the 
lightest, the citizens of some of our lowest income 
states now shoulder the highest state and local tax 
burdens in the nation. Yet, despite their unequal 
sacrifice, children who live in these states still attend 
tragically substandard schools. 

Is it not time, then, for the federal government to 
assume some responsibility to assist in meeting the 
educational burdens of the states—and particularly of 
the poorer ones—just as the states themselves have 
undertaken to help their own poorest school districts 
through equalization grants-in-aid? 

, Federal grants-in-aid have had a long tradition in 
American intergovernmental relations. The earliest 
grants were specifically geared to aiding education. 
As far back as the Ordinance of 1785, Congress dedi- 
cated a section of every township in the federal do- 
main for the maintenance of public schools and the 
Morrill Act of 1862 allocated federal land to the states 
to establish and maintain “land-grant” colleges. 

The passage of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914—to 
help provide for agricultural extension work—is re- 
garded as the beginning of the modern federal grant 
period. New features, including an apportionment- 
of-funds formula and the necessity for state matching, 
were introduced and became part of the much larger 
federal grant highway program established three years 
later. 


Over the decades that followed, the Congress has 
initiated federal grant programs for public assistance 
and public health, vocational education and rehabilita- 
tion, child welfare, civilian defense, flood control, 
housing and urban renewal, school aid for federally 
affected areas, airport construction, school lunches 
and for more than a score of other special purposes. 
Today, these federal grants to the states and locali- 
ties exceed $7 billion annually (highway aid takes the 
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largest share) and the financing of many vital state 
and local services would simply be impossible without 
them. 


Two major purposes have prompted the Congress 
to initiate these federal aid programs. 

Firstly, through the inducement of matching funds 
they stimulate the states and localities to initiate or 
expand certain services which the Congress views to 
be vitally important to the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. 

Secondly, because of the differing financial capaci- 
ties of the states, they particularly help the poorer 
ones to maintain public services which could not be 
financed from their own resources alone. 

Opponents of federal grants sometimes argue that 
they sound the death knell of state and local initiative. 
Actually, the opposite is true. Although, properly, 
some federal standards must apply when federal funds 
are spent, federal financial aid has preserved and ex- 
panded the ability of state and local governments to 
perform traditional and new functions. Federal grants 
have heiped to spur—not hinder—initiative at the 
local levels. 

Others argue that money collected by Washington 
and then returned, is wasted needlessly. However, the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations of the 
House of Representatives has this to say: 

“The charge that federal administrative expenses 
are excessive in grant programs is not supported by 
the evidence. The subcommittee has examined the 
federal administrative costs associated with repre- 
sentative grant programs—the ‘freight charges,’ as 
they have been called—and finds them a surprisingly 
small percentage of total grant programs.” 3 


Still others accept the principle of federal aid but 
insist it should be in the form of a rebate to each 
state of a flat percentage of federal income or other 
taxes collected from each state. 

While this proposal would relieve some of. the 
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$1,454 15.7 12.6 
51 15.9 10.4 


$5,934 16.4 9.5 
$8,160 17.2 8.5 
$10,250 16.2 7.8 
$13,868 17,2 , 6.9 
$32,284 29.8 6.1 





+ Figures are averages for income classes. 
* includes social insurance taxes 





8 See the Thirtieth Report of the Committee on Government 
Operations, August 8, 1958, page 48. 
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revenue problems of all of the states, it would simply 
make the rich states richer while hardly helping the 
low-income states at all. [This proposal would give 
least help to states like Mississippi and South Dakota 
where the need is greatest and most to states like 
Delaware and New York who need it least. What is 
more, the authors of this idea do not even guarantee 
that the rebate would be used for education.] 


The time has come to elevate school standards 
through federal grants related to the school population 
and income levels of the various states. Furthermore, 
such a program should include guarantees that federal 
aid will supplement and not supplant what is already 
being spent by the states and localities themselves. 

In the face of the soaring public service require- 
ments which lie ahead, federal school aid will hardly 
diminish the revenue raising and other responsibilities 
that continue to confront our state and local govern- 
ments. 

While trade unionists will continue to seek the 
increased use of progressive taxes wherever possible 
and improvement in the administration and equity of 
taxes already on the books, we readily accept our full 
share of the burden of all taxes that are levied fairly. 
Moreover, the AFL-CIO has supported, and will con- 
tinue to support, legitimate economies that can be 
achieved through school district consolidation and by 
other means. Furthermore, we seek to increase the 
efficiency and democracy of state governments through 
appropriate legislative redistricting. Our overall ob- 
jective is to strengthen the ability of the states and 
localities to effectively fulfill their responsibilities and 
not to allow these functions to be transferred to 
Washington by needless default. 

Finally, we believe the willingness of the American 
people to bear the higher costs of improved schools 
will be better sustained through federal aid. Besides 
the satisfaction of knowing that more of their tax 
dollars will go to help those children who need help 
most, the use of federal tax dollars to support local 
schools will bring more equity into the overall Amer- 
ican tax system. With increased federal participation, 
the giant corporation, the wealthy and the moderate 
income family will all add to their contribution for the 
improvement of America’s schools—but more nearly 
on the basis of ability to pay. 
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_ by J. Albert Woll 


Last year in the Supreme Court the labor unions 
of the country posted a won-lost record better than 
the pennant-winning percentage of any New York 
Yankee team in history. All told, major decisions 
netted six victories, two defeats and three ties. In 
leading cases reviewing actions of the National Labor 
Relations Board the unions won five times and lost 
only once. Two other decisions involving NLRB 
orders amounted to standoffs. 

What accounts for this impressive record of union 
successes? Has the Supreme Court suddenly become 
so pro-labor it will render a decision supporting 
the union position in any reasonably close case? 
Obviously not. For example, in three significant cases 
not involving the labor board, unions did no better 
than hold their own with one win, one loss and one 
tie. 

A pennant-winner in baseball traditionally fattens 
its average by rolling up a lopsided margin over a 
couple of inept “cousins” near the bottom of the 
league. In the past few years labor unions have found 
their cousins in Supreme Court litigation to be the 
board majority appointed by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. 


Proof of this can be seen in the decisions of a 
single day during the high court’s last term. On April 
17, 1961, the court in four different cases overturned 
the board’s Mountain Pacific doctrine on hiring halls, 
threw out its Brown-Olds mass reimbursement remedy 
and rejected its views on so-called “foreman clauses” 
and “general laws clauses.” 

The rules developed by the Eisenhower board in 
all four of these areas reflect the same underlying 
philosophy. Certain traditional labor union conduct 
Not suiting the board’s taste was to be presumed illegal 
in and of itself even though all the evidence might 
demonstrate no employe had in fact been subjected 
to unlawful coercion or discrimination. 

Under its Mountain Pacific doctrine, the NLRB 
held exclusive hiring halls invalid unless the union 
and the employer expressly included in their agree- 
ments three specified guarantees against discrimina- 
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tion. In effect, the board was telling unions and 
employers: “We don’t care if you operate your hiring 
hall fairly and without discrimination against any 
applicant. Regardless of how you act, we shall find 
you guilty of an unfair labor practice unless you 
write your contracts the way we tell you to.” 


The Supreme Court struck down the board’s per- 
verse theory in Teamsters Local 357 v. NLRB. The 
court found nothing in the Taft-Hartley Act forbid- 
ding hiring halls or authorizing the board to fence 
them in with inflexible requirements. And so it con- 
cluded that in the absence of specific evidence, the 
board had no right to “assume that a union conducts 
its operations in violation of law.” 

As its main weapon for forcing compliance with 
its Mountain Pacific doctrine, the NLRB developed 
the Brown-Olds remedy. Typically, a Brown-Olds 
order required the refund of all union dues and fees 
collected from employes under a union security or 
hiring hall arrangement which the board determined 
to be illegal. This was true even though not a single 
employe on the job may have been forced to pay dues 
unlawfully and even though all the employes were 
in fact old-time union men who had paid dues vol- 
untarily for many years. 

In a special brief the AFL-CIO General Counsel’s 
office argued that Brown-Olds was unreasonable and 
illogical. The remedy was seemingly based on the 
absurd premise that no workingman would join a 
union and pay dues to it unless he were compelled 
to do so by a union security arrangement. 

It was further pointed out that Brown-Olds was an 
oppressive and unauthorized penalty. A study of a 
cross-section of Brown-Olds orders showed that in 
nearly half of the cases the award equalled or ex- 
ceeded the union’s treasury. The board itself admit- 
ted that one of Brown-Olds’ principal purposes was 
to deter future violations. Yet it is clear that under 
the Taft-Hartley Act the board is given the power 
only to remedy specific wrongs and not to impose 
fines as a punishment or deterrent. 

The Supreme Court agreed. In Carpenters Local 
60 v. NLRB it set aside the Brown-Olds remedy, 
branding it as punitive rather than remedial and con- 
cluding it was not supported by evidence of union 
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coercion of payments. The court commented it would 
be “difficult, even with hostile eyes, to read the 
history of trade unionism except in terms of vol- 
untary associations formed to meet pressing needs in 
a complex society.” 


The board was rebuffed on April 17 in two other 
cases, both involving the Typographical Union. The 
Supreme Court held it was not unlawful for a 
union and an employer to agree that foremen must 
be union members. However, the union must recog- 
nize the foreman is solely the employer’s agent 
and is not subject to union discipline for performing 
his supervisory functions. And the foreman must not 
discriminate in his hiring practices. 

In these same cases the Supreme Court upheld 
the Typographical Union’s so-called “general laws” 
clauses. These clauses incorporated into the union’s 
collective agreement all the general laws of the union 
“not in conflict with this contract or with federal or 
state law.” At least in situations where applicable 
law is common knowledge, such as the ban on closed 
shops, the quoted language was considered sufficient 
notice to employes that no attempt would be made 
to enforce contrary provisions in the union’s general 
laws. So consequently the board could not base an 
unfair labor practice finding merely upon the exist- 
ence of a provision in the general laws favoring union 
employes. 


Prized victories as they were, these four decisions 
cannot be said to have ushered in a new era of 
marked liberalism in the Supreme Court’s handling 
of labor questions. They represent only a neutral, 
even-handed application of statutory and evidentiary 
standards. They added up to such a resounding union 
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triumph chiefly because the Eisenhower board had so 
far departed from any semblance of neutrality that 
the high court’s corrective action, when it came, 
necessarily appeared spectacular. 

In a case where a sympathetic court could have 
gone the other way, a union suffered what amounted 
to a unanimous setback. In Ladies’ Garment Workers 
v. NLRB, the court found it unlawful for a minority 
union to settle a strike against an employer by signing 
an exclusive recognition contract. At the time of 
settlement both the union and the employer were 
unaware the union lacked a majority status. And 
the contract contained no union security provisions. 
These factors made no difference to the court. 


So a minority union cannot secure exclusive bar- 
gaining rights from an employer. This is true even 
though it is hard to see how any employe would be 
hurt by such an arrangement, at least where there is 
no union security requirement. The union was ready 
to concede its minority contract would not have 
barred either a “decertification” petition by a dissat- 
isfied employe or an election petition by a rival union. 
And in the absence of any contract, the employer was 
left substantially free to impose any employment 
conditions he saw fit. 

The court’s decision also minimized certain reali- 
ties. At the end of a hard-fought strike, where scabs 
have been employed, it is often difficult to say on any 
given day whether the union does or does not represent 
a majority. However, the court seemed to indicate 
a minority union may lawfully bargain with an em- 
ployer for its members only. Perhaps the solution is 
for a minority union to sign a “members only” con- 
tract, with an exclusive recognition clause to become 
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effective when the union attains a majority. 

The unions scored a fifth victory on a lesser, tech- 
nical point in a case where even the board was on 
their side. A board election notice contained a minor 
and unconfusing mistake in the employer’s corporate 
name. The employer seized on this mistake as a 
ground for refusing to bargain with the union which 
won the election. In NLRB v. Mattison Machine 
Works, the Supreme Court sustained the board’s 
finding that the insignificant error had not affected the 
fairness of the election. 


Two other cases involving the NLRB produced a 
mixed bag of help and hindrance for the labor move- 
ment. Depending on the circumstances, the rulings 
in these cases might either aid or hurt a union, some- 
times favoring one union at the expense of another. 

In NLRB v. Broadcast Engineers the Supreme 
Court upset the board’s traditional procedures for 
dealing with jurisdictional strikes. Before final proc- 
essing of complaints in such cases, the board is re- 
quired by Taft-Hartley to “hear and determine” the 
underlying dispute. The NLRB felt it had discharged 
its obligation in this preliminary step when it had 
determined a striking union was or was not entitled to 
certain work under an outstanding board order or cer- 
tification or under a collective bargaining agreement. 

The Supreme Court greatly enlarged the scope of 
the board’s duty. Now the board must affirmatively 
decide, on the merits, which of two competing unions 
(or possibly competing groups) is entitled to the dis- 
puted work. The precise standards for decision are 
still uncertain. The court referred the board to “the 
standards generally used by arbitrators, unions, em- 
ployers, joint boards and others in wrestling with this 
problem.” 

One significant effect of the court’s decision is to 
lessen the importance which the board attached to the 
employer’s own assignment of the work, in the absence 
of any violation by him of a board order or union 








contract. To this extent the unions have defeated the 
board, which seemed willing to let the employer be 
his own arbitrator. But obviously in any given case 
what benefits one union may harm another. And the 
effect of the court’s decision on various established 
union-management practices cannot yet be fully 
assessed. 

Another case with both plus and minus elements 
was IUE Local 761 v. NLRB. An industrial union 
struck a manufacturing plant over unsettled grievances 
and picketed all its gates. One gate had been set aside 
for the exclusive use of independent contractors doing 
both new construction and maintenance work on the 
plant’s premises. Picketing at this “reserved” gate 
caused the contractors’ employes to refuse to enter 
the premises. 

The board found the industrial union guilty of a 
secondary boycott insofar as it picketed the gate used 
only by the contractors’ employes. The union argued 
it was engaging in traditional primary action at its 
struck employer’s own premises. This action, it said, 
simply had the usual incidental effect of inconven- 
iencing those who did business with the employer. 


The Supreme Court reversed the board’s broad 
holding, but did not accept the union’s contention. 
Instead, the court introduced a distinction of its own. 
It was ready to uphold the board’s secondary boycott 
finding to the extent it dealt with picketing at a gate 
used only by men doing work “unrelated to the normal 
operations” of the struck employer, such as new con- 
struction. However, the gate may also have been used 
in substantial part by employes of independent con- 
tractors performing “conventional maintenance work 
necessary to the normal operations.” If so, this mixed 
use would not bar the picketing rights of the striking 
employes. 

In short, a striking industrial union may picket every 
part of its primary employer’s premises where work is 
being performed which is related to the employer’s 
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normal operations. That would cover deliveries and 


” shipments as well as maintenance. But the union may 
of not picket a gate reserved exclusively for contractors’ 
a employes doing work unrelated to the struck em- 
. ployer’s normal operations. 

The unions broke even last year in three significant 
its Supreme Court cases which did not arise out of board 
on proceedings. One decision was a clear win and one 
es a clear loss. The third, the most important and the 
de hardest to classify, was Machinists v. Street. 
ng The Street case went to the Supreme Court after the 
he Georgia state courts had held a provision in the Rail- 
ite way Labor Act unconstitutional insofar as it permitted 
er a union to use dues money collected under a union- 

shop contract for political purposes opposed by some 

a union members. The Georgia remedy was to enjoin 
ed completely the enforcement of the union shop provi- 
ed sion so long as the union continued its - political 
its program. 
id, The railroad unions, backed by the AFL-CIO in 
n- a special brief, insisted union political spending did 


not deprive dissenting members of such constitutional 
rights as free speech. It was pointed out that histori- 


vad cally political activity has been an essential part of 
on. the unions’ program for improving the status of the 
vn. workingman, 

ott The Supreme Court reversed Georgia’s constitu- 
ate tional ruling and set aside its sweeping remedy. But 
nal only Justices Frankfurter and Harlan fully accepted 
on- the unions’ position. A majority of the court avoided 
sed the constitutional issue by a strained statutory inter- 
on- pretation. It held the Railway Labor Act itself pre- 
ork vents a union from using an employe’s dues money 
xed collected under a union shop agreement for political 
ing purposes where the employe has objected to such use. 
yery In sending the case back to the Georgia courts the 
k is Supreme Court majority suggested two alternative rem- 
er’s edies in place of the original broad order. There could 


be an injunction against the political expenditure of 
that portion of the complaining employes’ dues which 
would otherwise have been so utilized. Or there could 
be a restitution to the complaining employes of that 
portion of their dues which the union had spent for 
political purposes. 

The proposed remedies would create serious ac- 
/ counting problems. But at least they had the merit 
/of being rationally related to the specific employes 
objecting to the unions’ political programs. The Geor- 
‘gia “remedy” had applied equally to the tiny fraction 
» of dissenters and to the vast majority in accord with 
sthe union policies. . 
The Street ruling does not necessarily affect unions 
“Subject to the Taft-Hartley Act. First of all, Taft- 
Hartley does not so readily raise constitutional prob- 
‘lems. This is because of a legal technicality flowing 
‘from the fact that while the Railway Labor Act ex- 
‘pressly authorizes the union shop regardless of state 
© laws to the contrary, Taft-Hartley allows state right- 
to-work laws to prevail in industries subject to that 
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act. Secondly, the different legislative history of Taft- 
Hartley could justify a different statutory interpreta- 
tion regarding the allowable use of union funds for 
political purposes. 

The union shop provision of the Railway Labor 
Act was the basis of a clear-cut union victory on 
another but less significant issue. At a time when the 
act forbade the union shop, some of the railroad 
unions consented to a court decree enjoining them 
from discriminating against certain individual railroad 
employes for refusing to join a union. Later the act 
was amended to authorize union shop agreements. In 
System Federation 91 v. Wright the Supreme Court 
held this amendment entitled the railroad unions to a 
modification of the consent decree, permitting them to 
negotiate union security arrangements notwithstanding 
the original terms of the decree. 


Any thought that the Supreme Court has embarked 
on an undeviating liberal course in cases involving 
unions and employes would find adequate refutation 
in the single five-to-four decision in Cafeteria Workers 
Local 473 v. McElroy. A short-order cook in a pri- 
vate concession operated on naval premises was re- 
fused permission to enter the installation on the 
ground she failed to meet the “security requirements.” 
Her union’s request for a hearing regarding the matter 
was refused. No specification of charges was ever 
supplied. 

In a special brief supporting the position of the 
cook and her union, the AFL-CIO presented to the 
Supreme Court figures indicating that several hundred 
thousand American working people have been placed 
in a situation where their jobs may be lost and their 
reputations blackened if they are arbitrarily denied ac- 
cess to government installations on “security” grounds. 
A bare majority of the court rejected the union con- 
tentions and upheld the barring of the cook from the 
government installation. This in effect meant costing 
her a job, and perhaps her reputation, without charges, 
notice, or hearing. 


The overall union record before the Supreme Court 
last term in 11 leading cases breaks down into six 
victories, two defeats and three decisions with such 
mixed implications they are best counted as stand- 
offs. With these latter cases eliminated, labor is left 
with the remarkable winning average of .750. Most 
remarkable of all was the union record against the 
NLRB. Four victories (five including Broadcast En- 
gineers) were achieved against just one outright de- 
feat. In contrast, only one other class of litigants was 
able to hold the federal government to an even num- 
ber of wins and losses over the course of the Supreme 
Court year. 

The 1960-61 term should long be remembered as 
one in which a middle-of-the-road court enabled the 
unions to put a high-handed board to rout. To do 
so the court merely had to apply, in a modest, con- 
servative fashion, some elementary principles of evi- 
dence and statutory interpretation. 
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This summer at three university campuses, 50 trade 
unionists who are ordinarily involved in the practical 
aspects of collective bargaining spent 10 weeks study- 
ing such subjects as sociology, economics and politi- 
cal science in an attempt to discover what light these 
disciplines can shed upon labor problems. They even 
ventured so far afield from their usual concerns as 
to listen to a Buddhist priest explain his religious 
viewpoint and to spend a weekend learning about 
modern art. 

The unionists, mostly full-time staff representatives 
from various parts of the United States, were students 
at the three residential staff institutes conducted by the 
National Institute of Labor Education at the Univer- 
sity of California, Michigan State University and Cor- 
nell University. The students came from 21 interna- 
tional unions, the Committee on Political Education, 
and one central labor body. In addition to the Ameri- 
cans, there were five unionists from Norway and one 
from the Philippine Islands. 

The NILE institutes, one of the most challenging 
labor education programs of recent years, aimed at 
providing union staff members with a deeper under- 
standing of our industrial society and of the larger 
aims and purposes of the labor movement. 

If some of the students expected their studies would 
center around such traditional labor education classes 
as parliamentary law, collective bargaining and un- 
ion administration, they were due for a surprise. 
The institutes did not concentrate on teaching the 
skills needed in the day to day operation of unions. 
Instead they attempted to show students how econom- 
ics, sociology and political science can contribute to 
an understanding of the problems facing unions in the 


JOSEPH MIRE is executive director of the National Institute 
of Labor Education, 
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Union Officials 
Mesh Theory and Practice 





by Joseph Mire 


shop, the community, the nation and the world. 
But students soon discovered that if the institutes 
were not concerned with “tool” subjects, neither did 


they follow traditional academic patterns. Although 
the teachers were primarily drawn from the university 
faculties, they were encouraged to depart from the 
usual liberal arts procedures. The subjects were ap- 
proached when possible through the problems con- 
fronting unions. Students learned about sociology by 
studying the power structure of a typical Ohio city. 
They learned about economics by trying to understand 
the effects of technological change upon employment. 


The classes were not intended to make the students 
into historians or sociologists. They were rather in- 
tended to help the students use the methods of the 
social sciences in relation to union problems. The 
responsibilities of the union officer have changed a 
great deal in recent years. The official who once 
needed skill in organizing and propagandizing and 
little more today needs to be able to interpret and 
utilize studies of industrial engineers, the opinions of 
lawyers and the conclusions of economists, sociolo- 
gists and political scientists. From protecting the in- 
terests of workers at the plant level, the union has 
moved on to safeguard the interests of workers as 
consumers and as citizens of a free and democratic 
society. 

Students found their studies required a more in- 
tensive reading of a wider variety of materials than 
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Class works on increasing reading productivity. 


they were used to and one of the classes which they 
found of special value in mastering all of the other 
classes was a course in improved reading ability. At 
Michigan State University the students discovered an 
ingenious way to save time in their reading while 
actually getting more out of the material. They or- 
ganized themselves into five “reading teams,” divided 
their reading assignments up among the teams and 
then held bull sessions over the materials that had 
been read. 

Several students at California, on their own initia- 
tive, tried their hand at original research. One group 
conducted an opinion poll to find out what university 
students thought about labor-management problems. 
Another of the students studied the attitude of 1,000 
plant workers toward the problems of retirement. 
And still another did a research study on job evalua- 
tion in the state services. 

In addition to their basic curriculum, students took 
part in weekly seminars in which they discussed with 
experts such subjects as trade unions and the public 
interest, the defense of a free society, civil liberties and 
civil order and the organization of business and in- 
dustry. The California group spent a weekend at the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards Training School in Santa 
Rosa discussing the role of religion in society. They 
were joined in their discussions by a Protestant min- 
ister, a Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi and a Buddhist 
priest. The Michigan group spent an unusual weekend 
at Wayne State University in Detroit studying the 
relationship between art and society. 

Taking advantage of a management group on 
campus, the Cornell students engaged in some mock 
bargaining with their roles reversed. 


The students who attended the institutes were vir- 
tually unanimous in their enthusiasm for the whole 
experience, the course of study, the instructors, the 10 
weeks of living together. But NILE is not willing to 
leave evaluation of the program at that. The institutes 
were an experimental departure from most labor edu- 
cation programs, both in their length and residential 
character and in the nature of their broadly conceived 
curriculum. The results of the experiment may have 
far reaching implications for labor education. NILE 
is therefore making a systematic evaluation of the 
program. The three universities kept detailed records 
on the students, the faculty, the curriculum and the 
teaching methods. A team of three evaluation special- 


ists working under the direction of Prof. Goodwin 
Watson of Columbia University Teachers’ College has 
been conducting a series of before and after inter- 
views and tests in an attempt to discover as much as 
possible about how students changed in their knowl- 
edge, perception and attitudes. 

The National Institute of Labor Education which 
arranged the three institutes is a private, non-profit 
educational organization. It was established in 1957 
to originate significant new programs in labor educa- 
tion and to promote cooperation in the field of edu- 
cation between unions and non-labor organizations 

To finance the institutes, NILE received a substan- 
tial grant from the Fund for Adult Education and 
this was supplemented by funds contributed by the 
participating universities. Altogether the program in- 
volved an outlay of more than $500,000. Students 
received free tuition and scholarships covering approx- 
imately half of the cost of their room and board. The 
remainder of their expenses were paid by their unions 
or, in some cases, by the students themselves. 


From the very initiation and planning of the insti- 
tutes, NILE had the active cooperation of organized 
labor. The administration of NILE is in the hands of 
an 18-member board of directors which includes rep- 
resentatives of the universities and the public and 
seven representatives of labor, all of whom serve on 
appointment by President George Meany of the AFL- 
CIO. A special advisory committee on the residential 
study institutes was created with Russell Allen, direc- 
tor of education, Industrial Union Department, as 
chairman. 

The NILE institutes will be held again in the sum- 
mer of 1962. Funds are currently available to again 
hold three institutes. The experiences of this summer’s 
institutes will be utilized in planning those for next 
year but essentially the 1962 schools will have the 
same basis. They will again be 10-week residential 
schools with broad curriculums. Tuition, as in 1961, 
will be free for all students and scholarships covering 
about half the cost of room and board will be available 
on request. As in 1960, preference will be given to 
students serving on a full time basis with some branch 
of the labor movement. 

Application forms and further information may be 
secured by writing to NILE, Riddell Building, Room 
310, 1730 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Study room scene reflects deep concentration. 
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“Resolved: That labor organizations should be 
under the jurisdiction of antitrust legislation.” 


‘This is the proposition which will be discussed by 
intercollegiate debaters during the 1961-62 school 
year. 


Organized labor’s position on this issue is strongly 


in the negative. An AFL-CIO kit including pamphlets 
and a bibliography on the subject has been prepared 
and distributed for the guidance of the debaters. 


“The trade union movement feels strongly that the 


antitrust laws are not an appropriate means of dealing 
with the problems of unionism and collective bargain- 
ing,” Lawrence Rogin, director of the AFL-CIO De- 
partment of Education, commented in a covering letter. 


“Over the years, 


” 


Rogin explained, “those who 


have tried to keep unions weak and ineffective have 
attempted to use the courts and the antitrust laws for 


this purpose. 


It is for this reason niost students of 


industrial relations in the United States do not look 
upon the antitrust laws as a constructive way to deal 
with collective bargaining problems.” 


The AFL-CIO debate kit includes the following 


materials: 


e@ “Power—for What?” in which AFL-CIO Presi- 


dent George Meany deals with the notion the trade 
union movement has become “too powerful.” 


“Too powerful for whom? Too powerful for what?” 


asks Meany. 


Too powerful, Meany goes on, for industrialists 


whose monopolistic power is being challenged and who 
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The American Federationist now includes the 
following material prepared by the Department 
of Research: “Labor’s Economic Review,” “Col- 
lective Bargaining Report” and “Economic 
Trends and Outlook.” This material had ap- 
peared previously in separate publications. 

Reprints of this Department of Research ma- 
terial are available from the AFL-CIO Pamphlet 
Division. Up to 50 copies can be obtained free 
of charge. The cost for more than 50 copies 
is $10 per hundred. 


Sse ee - 








Labor and the 


Anti- Trust Laws 


resent dealing with labor on a basis of equality. And 
too powerful, he adds, for the politicians who serve 
business interests and who are alarmed at labor’s 
political education programs. 


e “Collective Bargaining or Monopoly,” a publi- 
cation of the Steelworkers. 

This 90-page booklet discusses the evolution of 
public policy concerning the right of workers to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. It notes that the 
Clayton Act of 1914 established “that the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce.” 

The Steelworkers’ study surveys the issues of mon- 
opoly power, competition, inflation and labor-man- 
agement relations. It then explains “why the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws to unionism would actually 
mean the death of collective bargaining.” 


e “Facts vs. Propaganda,” a pamphlet dealing 
with the so-called “right-to-work” laws and the issue 
of union security. 

This 20-page pamphlet concludes that “unions and 
employers should be free to negotiate union security 
provisions if they wish to do so.” Included are ap- 
pendices listing the states with “right-to-work” laws 
on the books, states where they have been repealed 
and states where such proposals were defeated by 
referendum. 


e “An Analysis of Antitrust Laws and Union 
Activity,” a statement by Andrew J. Biemiller before 
a House antitrust subcommittee in 1955. Biemiller, 
then representing the former AFL National Legisla- 
tive Committee, is director of the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Legislation. 


e “Labor and Antitrust,” a reprint of an article 
by Arthur J. Goldberg which appeared in the In- 
dustrial Union Department’s “IUD Digest.” Gold- 
berg, then the IUD general counsel, is now Secretary 
of Labor. 


e “Don’t ‘Pulverize’ Labor,” a Congressional Rec- 
ord reprint of remarks made in 1953 by former Rep. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. (D-N.Y.). Roosevelt 
charged that legislation then before the House would 
strike at multi-employer bargaining and other forms 
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of bargaining which had grown out of labor-man- 
agement experience. It would have the effect, he 
added, “of fragmentizing the power of our national 
unions.” 
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The Impact of Collective Bargaining on 
Management. 
By Sumner H. Slichter, James J. Healy and E. Robert 


Livernash. The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 982 pp. $8.75. 


A comprehensive examination of union bargaining 
policies and their effects on such varied areas as hiring, 
training, seniority, layoff and promotion, hours, sub- 
contracting, technological change, benefit plans, wage 
methods, discipline, grievance handling and negotia- 
tion procedures. This volume offers plentiful specific 
examples drawn from actual practice and emphasizes 
the great diversity in collective bargaining. The ap- 
proach is essentially from management’s standpoint, 
with the stress on “the need” for management control 
of costs. While not hostile to union activity, the 
authors often seem unsympathetic to worker rights or 
union objectives where these appear to clash with 
“efficiency.” 


eR 
NEW PAMPHLETS 
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Pocket Reference on the United Nations— 
1961-1962. 
League of Women Voters of the United States, 1026 
17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Publication No. 
230. 6 pp. 25 copies for $1.25. 


Printed on a flip-up format that will fit in your pocket 
is this excellent source of information about the United 
Nations. It includes a list of member nations; a de- 
scription of the UN’s six major organs; a two-page 
table showing the cost of UN activities to each U.S. 
citizen; a description of UN development programs 
and a summary of unfinished business. 


You‘n UN—What Everyone Should Know About 
the United Nations. 
Channing L. Bete Co., Inc., Box 112, Greenfield, 


Mass. 15 pp. Single copy, 25 cents; 2-99, 10 cents 
each; 100-999, 9 cents each. 


Here are simple facts about the United Nations, pre- 
sented in scriptographic form for quick reading. This 
technique uses visual limits of words and graphics to 
get across the important facts about the UN—facts that 
help the reader to understand its role and purpose in 
a period when support of the UN is needed more than 
ever. 


Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR). 


United Nations, New York, N. Y. 4 pp. Free. 


This flyer describes the UN refugee program in brief 
and outlines the program for 1961. Excellent material 
to hand out after a showing of the UN film, “OUT,” 
available from the AFL-CIO. 


The Seventeen Million. 


AFL-CIO Publication No. 119. AFL-CIO Pamphlet 

Division. 8 pp. Single copies free. 
A labor program for rehabilitation is outlined which 
sets forth the need for improved and expanded re- 
habilitation services for America’s 17 million disabled 
persons. Trade unionists are told how they can help 
build public understanding and support by involving 
AFL-CIO membership at all levels in a concerted 
effort to improve rehabilitation services. Local re- 
habilitation organizations are advised how they can 
secure the support of trade unions for their activities. 
Your Social Security—Old-Age, Survivors and 
Disability Insurance Benefits under the Social 
Security Law. 

Social Security Administration, U.S. Department of 

Health, Education and Welfare. Pamphlet No. OASI- 


35. U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. 
Single copy, 10 cents; 100 copies, $6.50. 


This standard little pamphlet on OASI benefits gives a 
complete description of the “policy” held under your 
social security number. Every person with a social 
security number should have a copy. The pamphlet 
has been revised to include the changes effective in 
August 1961. 
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‘We 
The Peoples 
Of the 


United Nations... 


“Determined 

“To save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war, which twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind, and 

“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human person, in the 
equal right of men and women and of nations large 
and small... .” 

Thus opens the Charter of the United Nations, 
founded in 1945 against the backdrop of the devasta- 
tion of World War II. 

On October 24, the United Nations will celebrate 
its 16th birthday. But organized labor will be doing 
more than paying tribute to the world organization on 
UN Day. 


With world crises recurring—Berlin, the Congo, 
Laos; with old problems persisting—arms controls, 
disease, hunger, illiteracy; with the organization itself 
in a crisis of leadership, organized labor has under- 
taken to build support for the United Nations all the 
year round. 

Labor has been carrying on this work as an active 
member of the U.S. Committee for the United Nations 
The U.S. Committee was created in 1946 as a quasi- 
governmental agency to help national organizations 
plan programs and to provide materials explaining the 
UN’s activities. 

UN Day has been looked upon by the U.S. Com- 
mittee as an occasion on which all Americans can be 
reminded of the accomplishments of the United Na- 
tions and of the formidable unfinished work. It is ob- 
served as an opportunity for a renewal of personal 
and organizational commitments. 

There are many ways in which unions can take part 
in celebrating United Nations Day and supporting the 
UN on a continuing basis. 


Publications 


The following are examples of publications available 
from the U.S. Committee for the United Nations, 375 
Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

@ United Nations Leader’s Guide—for individual and 
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community action. This 48-page handbook is full of 
ideas for UN Day and year round UN programs. One 
to five copies, free; additional copies, 10 cents each. 

e UN in Action—offers facts about how the UN 
helps everyone and how the citizen can help the UN. 
Included is a financial report which shows how much 
the UN costs each American. Single copy, free; addi- 
tional copies, 2 cents each; 100 copies, $1.50. 


Films 


The AFL-CIO Film Library has a number of 16nim 
sound films on the UN and related subjects. Check 
the AFL-CIO catalog of Films for Labor for a com- 
plete listing. Here are a few suggestions. 

e Forgotten Indians, 28 minutes. Story of UN tech- 
nical assistance work with Andean Indians. This proj- 
ect was given $30,000 by the William Green Memorial 
Fund to help purchase vocational education equip- 
ment. Rental $3. 

e Assignment Children, 20 minutes, color. Danny 
Kaye reports on UNICEF programs in the Far East. 
Rental $3. 


Posters 


Write to the AFL-CIO Department of Publications 
for these posters to display in union halls, schools and 
public places. 

e Support the United Nations . . . Our Best Hope for 
Peace, with a quotation from and picture of AFL-CIO 
President George Meany. 18” x 29” three-color 
poster, 25 cents each; 8 for $1. 

e International Solidarity, an attractive three-color, 
prize-winning poster prepared by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. AFL-CIO 
Poster No. 7. 5 cents each, 100 for $3. 


PER CAPITA COST OF THE UN TO THE U.S. 1961 
UNITED NATIONS ~ 


See vi i 


The 25¢ 
10¢ 
SPECIAL VOLUNTARY PROGRAMS 
United Nations Children’s Fund 6Y%¢ 
Technical Assistance and Special Fund 19 
Refugees: ge and Works Agency for Palestine 124%¢ 
UN High Commissioner 3/4¢ 
Others 3¢ 
RELATED AGENCIES 
Food and cultural Organization (FAO) 1% 
lecoratieaad hee taaey (IAEA) like 
pares Civil oe no 9 (ICAQ) ries 
nternational Labor. — ‘ 
ional Mar Organization (IMO) 3/100¢ 
Internationat Tdoiamaancdions | 1/10¢ 
United Nations oon Scientific and Cultural 
Universal Postal Union (UPU) woes 
World “Organization en. 
1 Meteorological Organization (WMO) 6/100¢ 
TOTAL $1.04 
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LABOR NEWS CONFERENC 


Listen to 


UNION OFFICIALS 
FACE THE PRESS 


WEEKLY ON MUTUAL RADIO 


A Public Affairs 
Production 
of the AFL-CIO 
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a public affairs program 





with a 
difference 
a weekly Consult your local 
es newspaper for time. and 
Television program station in your area 
showing 
union members 
resented b 
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AFL-CIO and National Educational Television 





WILLIAMS COLLEGE LIGSRARY 
WILLIAMSTOWN MASS 


ONLY A 
DIME 


«+. and every cent 
goes to the 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
CANCER FOUNDATION 


A dime from every union member 

--.a million dollars from labor by Dec. 7 
Help fight cancer... your dimes are weapons 
Give today ... through your local union. 


Don’t delay! 


AOC 


LABOR’S MARCH ON CANCER 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT CANCER FOUNDATION 





